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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
100 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of—~ 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation, 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Growing Pains of International 
Technical Co-operation 


by 
W. J. Hui 


In the present article Mr. Hull, an official of the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour with considerable and varied practical experience 
of international technical co-operation, attempts to locate and analyse 
the nature of certain obstacles which underdeveloped countries are 
meeting tn the course of economic growth, the possible means of 
getting around these obstacles, and the part that can be played by 
technical co-operation. 

He discusses the difficulties which the less developed countries 
have in taking full advantage of the present expanded opportunities 
of getting technical assistance, and some of the corresponding diffi- 
culties encountered by the I.L.O. (and the other international agencies ) 
and by the experts who are sent out as the principal instruments of 
technical co-operation. 


THE NATURE OF TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


N the May issue of the International Labour Review, Mr. Jef Rens, 

the Deputy Director-General of the I.L.O., described how in 
the last twelve years technical co-operation between peoples—* the 
transfer of knowledge, skill and experience from countries that 
are technically the most highly developed to those that are less 
developed ”—has become “one of the most dynamic forces in 
international policy ”. 

Mr. Rens sketched the history and present organisation of 
technical co-operation, but a further brief summary of its nature 
may be useful here. The concept is now generally taken to refer 
to two main types of activity : sending an expert from one country 
to give advice to the government of another country, and sending 
a government official, student or worker abroad for training. 
There are, of course, other forms of technical co-operation : for 
example the critical examination by an international organisation 
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such as the I.L.O. of draft legislation or administrative proposals 
submitted to it by governments for comment, and the furnishing 
by the I.L.O. of documentary material to governments, trade 
unions and employers’ organisations. 

I shall be concerned here mainly with technical co-operation 
through experts recruited and sent from one country to another 
by the I.L.O. Most of the I.L.O.’s activity of this kind is provided 
within the framework of a joint enterprise of the United Nations 
and certain of the international organisations, known as the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. This programme, 
which is financed by contributions pledged by member States, 
derives from a resolution of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations in 1949, which proposed that there should be 
an increase of international co-operation to help the less developed 
countries to solve their technical and economic problems. The 
resolution said that the objects of technical assistance were increased 
productivity of material and human resources and a wide and 
equitable distribution of the resulting benefits, so as to contribute 
to higher standards of living for the entire population. 

The I.L.O., in pursuing these objects, has a special respon- 
sibility to ensure that the social ends of economic development 
are never lost sight of. A report submitted to the 32nd Session 
of the International Labour Conference put it this way: 


The primary purpose of the programme should be to contribute to that 
increase in production and in opportunities for employment in the less 
developed countries of the world which is essential to the raising of living 
standards in those countries and which will help at the same time to raise 
standards of living in the world as a whole. It is vital to the success of the 
programme that such increased production should be used to raise steadily 
and progressively the level of consumption in the countries concerned. 
The wealth that will result from the development of natural resources 
through the mobilisation of human intelligence and experience must be used 
to lift the conditions of life and labour of the masses of the people.} 


Where a country is called underdeveloped, the generally 
accepted meaning is that it is not applying the resources of modern 
science, or is applying them only partially, in using its natural 
resources. There is nothing in the concept to imply that a country 
which has developed its resources should go on to distribute the 
product equitably. It is therefore of particular importance that 
the resolution of the Economic and Social Council and the policy 
of the I.L.O. should place the emphasis squarely on social progress 
as the purpose of economic development. The I.L.O. has, in brief, 


1 International Labour Conference, 32nd Session, 1949: Record of Proceed- 
ings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1951), Twelfth Report of the Selection Committee, 
paragraphs 4 and 5, p. 386. 
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a responsibility to help ensure, firstly that there shall be an increase 
in material wealth, and secondly that this increase shall in fact 
result in better living and working conditions for the people. 

This responsibility is likewise the basis of the I.L.O’s parti- 
cipation in the activities of the United Nations Special Fund, 
which was created in 1959 for longer-term projects than the Ex- 
panded Programme, and which has greatly increased the resources 
available for technical co-operation through international channels. 
Precisely the same sort of responsibility governs the limited 
provision of technical co-operation which the I.L.O. makes under 
its own budget, and also the arrangements which it makes to 
help certain countries which are prepared to pay for assistance 
outside the regular programmes. 

Technical co-operation is undertaken at the request of the 
governments of the developing countries. It is they who decide 
what they want from the shop windows of services presented to 
them by the I.L.O. and the other international agencies. The 
I.L.O., for example, offers assistance in many aspects of manpower, 
industrial relations, wages policy, personnel management, workers’ 
education, co-operation, social security, labour law and adminis- 
tration, safety and welfare at work, and so on. A country which 
requests help in any of these fields is responsible for utilising it 
and making it fully effective. In every case a formal agreement is 
entered into between the I.L.O. and the government concerned. 
Most of these agreements provide for experts to be recruited by 
the I.L.O. to serve with the government in question. The I.L.O. 
finds the experts, either singly or in teams, by issuing requests 
to the governments of other member countries, usually those 
which are more advanced in a technical sense. Experts are ordinary 
men and women, frequently government officials, who have know- 
ledge and experience of modern techniques of administration, 
management and supervision, or of modern industrial and scientific 
processes, or who have certain kinds of skill which can only be 
acquired in an industrialised society or in one which has trans- 
formed its agriculture according to modern methods. Experts 
are recruited for short fixed terms for specific tasks, but their 
contracts are often renewed. These men and women, for a variety 
of reasons, give up their careers and homes temporarily in order 
to serve countries which are less advanced in some particular 
respect than their own. Between 1950 and 1960, the I.L.O. sent out 
some 1,300 experts, recruited from over 50 nationalities, on nearly 
1,400 assignments. Most of these people came from the highly 
industrialised or economically advanced nations, but latterly 
a few came from less developed countries and went to serve other 
countries lacking their own particular skill or knowledge. 
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Requests by governments for technical assistance have to be 
fitted into a programme of priorities. The original resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council said that, in determining 
priorities, due regard should be paid to the urgency of the needs 
of the various applicants and to their geographical distribution. 
Much also depends on the availability at any time and place of 
men, money and equipment. According to a progress report made 
in 1958 by the Technical Assistance Committee of the I.L.O’s 
Governing Body, no exclusive definition of eligibility for assistance 
has been adopted. In practice the actual provision of technical 
assistance in particular countries for particular objects depends 
not only on proven needs but also on the interplay of a complex 
variety of political factors. Projects once started tend, however, 
to continue of their own momentum, which means that new 
projects have to compete for position. In this article I am not 
concerned with the political and other factors which determine 
what co-operation shall actually be provided, but only with the 
conditions in which it appears to one who has spent many years 
in underdeveloped countries that technical co-operation is likely 
to succeed in its objects. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


The economic situation of underdeveloped countries is domin- 
ated by the vicious circle of low productivity, yielding a low natio- 
nal income which allows only a low rate of saving and capital 
formation, with the consequence once again of low productivity. 
This circular process can be broken only if the opportunity and 
the will to break it are both present in a particular country at the 
same time. Technical co-operation constitutes part of the oppor- 
tunity, which may otherwise be great or small. But technical 
co-operation will not succeed unless the opportunity as a whole, 
and the will to development of the local community, are sufficient. 

So far as opportunity is concerned, as Professor W. W. Rostow 
has pointed out, few nations have large natural resources in the 
form of a Ruhr, a Black Country or a Ukraine, but most have a 
narrower range (even if only the potential skill and energy of 
their people), the vigorous exploitation of which, in a world market, 
could bring them prosperity. The opportunity, in other words, is 
dependent on the will. 

Economic history appears to show that pervasive growth in 
an economy has almost always depended to a large extent on 
domestic savings and investment. Foreign capital has usually 
been complementary to local capital formation. Where foreign 
enterprise has not established any close links with the local economy, 
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we get phenomena like the petroleum installations in the Middle 
East of a few years ago—highly developed enterprises surrounded 
by stagnation. Domestic investment has depended not only on 
the will to invest but on the creation of inducements and in- 
stitutions. What distinguished nineteenth-century Japan from its 
neighbours was not only a greater disposition to save but more 
effective inducements made available to a high rate of investment 
in productive enterprise.! 

The inducements and institutions are created by men. They 
do not just grow. Professor Rostow has argued that the essential 
precondition to the building of a modern industrial society is the 
emergence of a new leading élite. Andrew Shonfield * and others 
have argued that there must be some fairly stable concentration 
of power in the hands of an identifiable group of competent 
people before a country is worth backing with large sums for 
economic aid. These social changes can only be brought about by 
each country for itself; they cannot be imposed from without 
unless with detriment to national independence. 

Technical co-operation is relatively cheap as compared with the 
cost of building dams, barrages, roads, harbours, cement works, 
etc. ; but funds are limited, and experts of high quality—the main 
vehicles of technical co-operation—are as scarce as international 
capital. Valuable service can be given to countries which never 
qualify for financial aid on a large scale, and strict economic 
criteria are certainly inapplicable in the selection of technical 
co-operation projects, but experts will waste their efforts in the 
long run in any country where what I will call the Rostow-Shon- 
field condition—i.e. the emergence of groups of people determined 
and able to transform the economy—is not sooner or later ful- 
filled. 

Where this condition is in fact fulfilled, as for example in 
countries ready for the economic “ take-off ”, experts will find the 
national officials, employers and trade unionists ready to discuss 
ideas and methods in a realistic spirit, and discussion will be 
followed by action. Where the condition is not fulfilled, experts 
may find, on the contrary, not only that the primary institutions 
do not exist for carrying out the modernisation of the economy, 
but that the will to bring such institutions into being is lacking. 
They may go on to discover that, whilst the national officials are 
ready to discuss and exchange ideas, advice is likely to be ignored, 
and that schemes to build up and train an efficient administration 


1 P. T. BaverR and B. S. Yamey: The Economics of Underdeveloped 
Countries (London, James Nisbet, 1957). 

2 Andrew SHONFIELD: The Attack on World Poverty (London, Chatto 
and Windus, 1960). 
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wither or fail to command adequate budgetary support. Training 
schemes may be started but fail to prosper because a sufficient 
number of trainees is not forthcoming, and there may be bureau- 
cratic delays over equipment. If the experts are asked to under- 
take manpower or statistical surveys as a preliminary to economic 
planning, the national administration may not know what to do 
with the results and may pigeon-hole the reports. The cupboards 
of the Ministries of development and social affairs in certain coun- 
tries are stuffed with unread reports by experts on subjects upon 
which nobody has any ideas for further progress. 

Nevertheless, there is a clear case for introducing international 
experts into a country before the Rostow-Shonfield condition can 
be assumed to be met and where the country is still unsure of its 
road. There is, for example, a fairly obvious case for short explor- 
atory missions by experts to find out what assistance, if any, a 
new nation is likely to be able to absorb if it takes a decision to 
begin economic planning. The short manpower missions requested 
of the I.L.O. by some nations (in which an expert rapidly estimates 
human resources and the volume of employment) are examples of 
this. The preliminary discussions which must take place before 
economic planning can start will benefit from expert participation, 
and a little later such participation may influence the forms which 
plans take and may help to shape the institutions through which 
the plans will operate. The drafting of a simple labour law, the 
formation of the nucleus of a labour department and the selection 
of its first officials belong properly to the early stages of planning. 
Experts are useful in these early stages, provided they have a suffi- 
ciently wide experience and range of ideas to be able to help on an 
ad hoc basis in a wide variety of ways, day by day, as opportunity 
presents itself. If they are too narrowly specialised and limited in 
their range, they are likely to be less useful. The planning may 
founder for lack of conviction on the part of the national planners, 
and the technical assistance rendered will then have been wasted, 
but this is a risk which is inherent in the I.L.O.’s general task. 

It is not, however, a risk on which too many of the scanty 
resources of technical assistance can be expended. The great bulk 
of technical assistance ought ideally to go to countries which can 
show convincing signs that they are ready and able to prepare for 
“the great jump from stagnant poverty to self-sustained economic 
growth ”. Political requirements and the demands of equity will 
doubtless continue to lead to a wider dispersal of the scanty re- 
sources, but it seems inevitable that this will result in many experts 
labouring in barren fields. 

I do not wish to suggest that any country exists which cannot 
benefit in some way from technical assistance—in the medical and 
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educational fields for example—but the kind of assistance which 
the I.L.O. can provide is in the long run likely to benefit only 
countries where certain types of institution develop and are fostered 
by a government committed to social and economic progress. The 
I.L.O. can contribute by exhortation, advice and technical guidance 
to the development of such institutions, but the conditions for 
success remain vested in the intentions and will of the countries 
concerned. Some countries will in effect opt out of the “race for 
growth ” and others will pursue policies containing such internal 
contradictions that they are unlikely to be placed in the race. The 
case for trying to help such countries may be justifiable only on 
the grounds that they are a danger to their neighbours, and any 
sort of technical assistance to them other than emergency (salvage 
or breakdown) measures will probably be wasted. 

I would sum up the relation of technical co-operation (on the 
levels on which it has so far operated) to national development in 
this way: it is a contributory and not a leading factor in this 
development, and will yield results in proportion as the local 
circumstances are favourable to development. Technical co- 
operation can make a contribution—of varying importance again 
according to local circumstances—in the earliest stages of change, 
but it will be a marginal and a speculative contribution. Where 
local circumstances are favourable—which means the emergence 
of a new leading élite—technical assistance applied at strategic 
points can hasten social and economic development in a measur- 
able degree. 


AN “ EFFICIENCY BARRIER ” EXISTS ON THE ROAD TO 
ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


It is patent that many underdeveloped countries are not yet 
succeeding, despite the financial and technical aid available to 
them, in transforming their economy. The question is being more 
and more asked, why this is so, and the answers would seem to be: 
first, it takes longer than you think and the aid may be insufficient ; 
and second, what I have called the Rostow-Shonfield condition is 
not yet fulfilled, i.e. no recognisable groups of people have emerged 
who are determined and able to carry the transformation through. 

There is another way of looking at the question, which I believe 
to be of crucial importance. Many countries which lack a scientific 
materialist tradition, are finding a curious difficulty in operating 
modern scientific techniques (including the techniques of admi- 
nistration and management). In all societies individuals are to be 
found who make just so much progress in acquiring a new skill and 
then cease to make any more. The apprentice who makes a good 
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start and then surrenders his indentures after two or three years, the 
clever student who fails to take a degree, the apparently competent 
learner-driver who can never pass his driving test, are examples. 
In each case the individual seems to come up against some kind of 
psychological resistance. This kind of thing is happening on a 
much wider scale in some underdeveloped countries in the acquiring 
of modern techniques. It is happening not because the distribution 
of intelligence is different from elsewhere (the distribution of 
intelligence is probably more or less uniform throughout all socie- 
ties), but because social and psychological obstacles appear to exist 
which prevent the desired position—self-sustained economic growth 
and a modern administration—from being reached and _ held. 
Progress is halted and whole peoples slide into inefficiency in living. 
Old, satisfactory ways of living have been lost, but new ones are not 
found. There are actually whole sets of series of hold-ups at many 
different points, but I think it is possible to generalise these 
phenomena and to refer to them collectively as the “ efficiency 
barrier ”. Many countries are running up against this barrier on 
the road to modernisation, and are failing to get past it. 

The emergence of a new leading élite may be a precondition of 
success but is not a guarantee of it. Even if there exists a govern- 
ment determined to modernise the economy, or a sufficient number 
of responsible citizens in positions of authority to make a country’s 
progress worth backing, it does not follow that that country will be 
able to get past this “ efficiency barrier ” which seems to exist on 
the road to prosperity. If I am correct in thinking that the govern- 
ments, economists, industrialists, experts and others in under- 
developed countries are coming up all too frequently against ob- 
stacles to progress that are really all of the same basic kind, then 
it seems important to try to suggest some common cause or causes 
the removal of which would mean the removal of the obstacles. 

I think the main questions involved are the lack of under- 
standing, an acceptance of standards of efficiency in the modern 
scientific techniques (including those of administration and manage- 
ment), and the lack of effective institutions of the right kind. Let 
us deal first with standards. By a standard we mean a definite 
level of quality, such as the minimum levels of quality implied by 
the I.L.0. Conventions. The I.L.O. has always been concerned 
with standard-setting, but it is one thing to agree and fix a minimum 
international standard for anything, and quite another to adapt 
and apply it in an underdeveloped country. The difficulties are 
possibly greater even than official reports suggest. 

So far as the I.L.O. is concerned, practically everything which 
it has to teach is relatively new, and new labour departments 
rarely have their objectives clearly defined, because these are for 
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the most part objectives introduced from without and which are 
not understood. Frequently, a very low standard of service is all 
that is considered necessary, and once a service has been provided 
nominally, the mere fact of its existence is sometimes held to be 
sufficient. Some years ago in an underdeveloped country a govern- 
ment seeking re-election wished to appear to be doing something 
at once for the workers in the towns, and strengthened the labour 
offices (which were small enough) by appointing a more senior 
official to take charge of each of them for the pre-election period 
only. A foreign labour adviser drew up a schedule of objectives 
for the occasion, but this was not wanted: all that was wanted 
was a display of interest, and the delegated officials in fact just sat 
in the labour offices for a part of each day and drank coffee. Yet 
the Minister of Social Affairs said to his foreign expert in all serious- 
ness : “ We are doing something to carry out your programme! ” 

Even where there is a genuine desire to implement a minimum 
international standard, long and patient discussions are often 
needed to adapt local consciousness to it. The standard has, of 
course, also to be adapted to local consciousness, but it must not 
be too much diluted in the process. Technical co-operation experts 
need to know, not only how a thing can be done in conformance with 
a standard, but also the ideas and presuppositions behind certain 
courses of behaviour, and they should be able to explain why it 
may be best to do something in a particular way. To take a very 
simple example : it is easy to teach a man to drive a car, yet many 
people who carry out the mechanical operations very well have 
no idea of safety. I recall a one-day drive in a new country with a 
number of officials, in the course of which we passed the remains 
of no fewer than four smashed cars (with a fatality in each case) 
although the roads were almost empty. I tried to suggest a connec- 
tion between a high accident rate and the habit that our driver 
had of taking blind corners on the wrong side at high speed, but 
found no takers for this idea even when we narrowly missed a 
wagon painted bright red and labelled “ Danger—Explosives ! ”. 
The driver and my companions simply did not see the connection. 
And it would have taken days and even weeks of patient exhortation 
in a driving school to have got the idea firmly into their minds. 
This is no reflection on them : people are still slow enough to learn 
in the industrialised countries. 

The industrialised countries have, however, one advantage : 
once a lesson of this kind is learnt with them, it tends to stay 
learnt, because the basis of the standard is widely understood and 
accepted. In the underdeveloped countries a motor-driver trainee 
or any other sort of trainee, or a university student returning 
from abroad, tends to lose some part of his new-found efficiency 
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because he drops back into a society which does not sustain him 
in the new standards. (Where people are trained in batches, as 
were, for example, the engineers and technicians for a certain 
hydro-electric plant, this danger can be reduced.) The new stand- 
ards have in some way to be related to the entire way of life of a 
society, and to become an integral part of its thinking. This has 
to be done without compromising the efficiency of the standards, 
and may lead to severe strain and cause an emotional trauma in 
the minds of officials, employers and workers alike. If the process 
is rushed, the organic bonds of the society are broken. There is 
a place for accelerated training for specific limited objectives, but 
the growth of a modern economy is a much slower process than 
most of us are today ready to recognise. The extent to which 
processes which took from 50 to 100 years to mature in the indust- 
rialised countries can be telescoped into a few years by the appli- 
cation of new techniques is, I am convinced, habitually exaggerated. 

The new standards have to be integrated into social environ- 
ments which are different from those of the societies which devised 
them. The developing countries are therefore compelled to live 
two sorts of life at the same time. It may be that they should 
accept this, and devise a technical mode and a social mode at 
different pitches, so that at the end of the working day the citizen 
naturally puts off overalls or office jacket and trousers and gets 
into national dress and traditional ways of thought. But whatever 
happens to the traditional values of a society, a modern economy 
will not be created and become self-sustaining unless the technical, 
managerial and administrative standards that support it are 
thoroughly understood, and adapted without too much loss of 
rigour. What is in question is the time which this process should 
take. I can only repeat my conviction that if the process is too 
rapid it will tend to bring the whole society up against the psy- 
chological obstacles which constitute the “efficiency barrier ”— 
a point at which people escape from stain to make their compromise 
between the old ways and the new at too low a level to warrant 
any great hope of further progress in the foreseeable future. 

The lack of acceptance and understanding of the new standards 
is bound up with the lack of effective institutions. By institution 
I mean any organisation or association for the promotion of 
political, social or economic life. The term includes government 
departments and voluntary societies such as trade unions. Insti- 
tutions are the machinery for doing political, social and economic 
things. In many countries this machinery is about as efficient as 
one of those creaking antique water wheels compared with a modern 
mechanical pump. This means that even when the officials and 
others have understood what should be done, the administrative 
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means to do it are lacking. This is the reason why, for example, 
the harshness of industrialisation cannot be softened merely by 
protective legislation; such legislation may be unenforceable 
because the institutions for ensuring compliance with it are lacking 
or defective. It is also the reason why people sometimes substitute 
talk for action, and I have observed that in such circumstances 
they resent any suggestion that talk should lead to action. There 
is no quick remedy for this state of affairs: the fact that rapid 
technological progress is possible when suitable institutions exist 
should not lead us to suppose that the growth of the institutions 
themselves is likely to be rapid. There is no sort of forcible feeding 
which can rapidly change the institutions of a country—except by 
almost intolerable strain. 

The hold-up of economic progress at the “ efficiency barrier ” 
is often characterised by a reluctance to face the facts of moderni- 
sation. This is particularly noticeable in regard to industriali- 
sation, which after all is very uncomfortable, and which only 
becomes endurable when some great objective is visible like putting 
an end to poverty or attaining equality with the rest of the world. 
In my observation, some societies put a brake on industrialisation 
because the filth and brutality which accompany it distress them 
too much. (Inspectors in the labour departments of new countries 


‘ 


sometimes show excessive sensitivity to industrial noise and dirt.) 


“ee 


I would sum up by arguing that the “ efficiency barrier ” is 
caused by too much hustle in imposing new standards on peoples 
who are ill prepared for them, who lack the institutions needed for 
ordered economic progress combined with social welfare, and who 
seek their own ways of relaxing from the strain. This hustle is 
imposed by a kind of international pressure and by international 
competition. It can come in with contractors faced with completion 
dates and penalty clauses. It is characterised by a lack of under- 
standing of the needs of underdeveloped countries. 


GETTING PAST THE “ EFFICIENCY BARRIER ” 


The question can now be posed whether there exists some key 
to getting past the “efficiency barrier ” which the agencies who 
bring financial and technical aid have apparently not yet found. 

I think it would be correct to say that the danger of strain is 
likely to diminish the more the new standards and the reasons for 
them are understood. Standards are attitudes of mind, and 
attitudes of mind which are of importance to society are maintained 
by institutions. It is in the gradual, thorough, unhurried develop- 
ment of new institutions that the remedy seems principally to lie. 
But institutions are far more difficult to develop than the official 
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literature seems ready to admit. They must be within the stream 
of local tradition and yet designed as standard-setting authorities. 
They are themselves subject to the difficulty of setting and main- 
taining a standard in their own conduct (to say nothing of being 
subject to the evils of nepotism). There are frequently prodigious 
difficulties in drafting the statute of a new institution, getting 
any necessary legislation passed, devising procedures, convening 
meetings and ensuring attendance, chairing proceedings, etc. In 
short an enormous inertia has to be overcome. 

The primary institutions for labour affairs are a department of 
labour, trade unions and employers’ associations. The first of 
these can contribute nothing to progress if (as is sometimes the 
case) it is left isolated and unsupported, and insufficiently staffed 
with untrained officials. Little can be hoped for from trade unions 
unless they are solidly organised on a basis of a paid-up membership. 
Employers’ associations are unimportant in labour affairs unless 
they are organised to take part in the regulation of labour-manage- 
ment relations. All these types of institution are needed pari 
passu with industrialisation and economic growth ; yet they do not 
grow inevitably and are, in fact, very difficult to organise in countries 
with no prior experience of similar institutions. 

Some of the new institutions, such as the tripartite advisory 
boards which have drawn up codes of practice in various countries, 
do not look very impressive. It is to be feared that the codes are 
sometimes too theoretical, that the theories have not always 
been well digested, and that the gap between theory and practice 
is too wide. Among the more hopeful ideas in the official literature 
would seem to be those of national productivity centres and “ eval- 
uation and implementation departments ”. Such institutions are 
useless, however, unless their officials know more about standards 
than the rest of the community, which does not happen of itself. 

Technical co-operation may perhaps be most effective if it 
adopts as principal objects the patient, organic cultivation of the 
right kind of institutions and the education of their officials. 
Emphasis has recently been focused on activities of an educational 
and “promotional” character, whereby solutions to social and 
institutional problems are worked out jointly by representatives 
of the I.L.O. and other specialised agencies and the developing 
countries in seminars, conferences, research projects and study 
tours, and this would seem to be a hopeful line of development. It 
is only in such a setting that the emphasis on productivity (of 
which we hear so much) makes any sense. The constant pressure in 
developing countries to increase productivity aggravates the 
diseases of strain unless it is based on agreement and acceptance 
by the community. In an appraisal of its programme for 1959- 
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19641 the I.L.O. speaks of an increasing preoccupation with 
helping governments, employers and workers to assess what advan- 
ces can reasonably be achieved, and it seems essential that such 
activities should always be linked to the promotion of suitable 
institutions. It would also seem to be essential that experts 
should be briefed to regard the promotion of suitable institutions 
and the working out of relevant ideas and techniques with their 
counterparts as first priorities. It is surely along these lines that 
the technical co-operation programme can contribute most to 
helping underdeveloped countries to move smoothly to a self- 
sustaining economy, with due regard to welfare at all stages of the 
route, and so escape the “ efficiency barrier ”. 

There are some difficulties to be faced concerning the different 
forms which institutions take. Consider trade unions for example. 
The term “trade union ” and its analogues in various languages 
mean not only a different kind of institution in communist as dis- 
tinct from capitalist countries but really cover two sorts of institu- 
tion in the non-communist world : there are the trade unions that 
are prepared to pursue industrial objects by political means, and 
there are those that carefully separate their industrial from their 
political objects. These radical differences bedevil trade union 
missions from one country to another. Similar radical differences 
can be traced between the forms of other institutions claiming to be 
identical (e.g. in the varying responsibilities of central labour 
departments towards employers and workers). Institutions are 
always shaped in some measure by the basic presuppositions of the 
societies in which they exist. The more general Conventions on 
which experts and others base their activities are, however, capable 
of retaining their general structure when applied in a new country, 
and can accommodate a variety of local forms. Standards can be 
upheld even though the actual implementation of them may vary 
enormously and the most varied types of institutions be evolved 
in different countries for putting them into effect. However much, 
for example, trade unions may vary in their form and objectives, 
the standards to be upheld are based on “ freedom of association ”. 
For all labour departments the standards to be pursued are sound, 
honest administration, the promotion of workers’ welfare, and the 
maintenance of industrial peace. 

We can take other examples: there are many types of social 
security schemes, but they all have in common the objective of 
providing a stated measure of security for designated groups. There 
are many possible varieties of apprenticeship and adult training, 
but all have as their goal the production of skilled workers. There 


1“ Appraisal of the I.L.O. Programme, 1959-1964”, in Official Bulletin 
(Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XLIII, 1960, No. 1, paragraph 151, p. 36. 
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is more than one way of organising an employment service, but the 
common aim is always the registration of workers, the acceptance 
of notifications of vacancies, and the prompt referral of suitable 
registrants to employers. The techniques for applying acceptable 
standards in these and in all labour matters have to be worked out 
in detail for each occasion in each country, and the process takes 
much longer than some of the planners are prepared to allow. The 
objective in each case, so far as experts are concerned, should be 
the complete domestication of the international standard. 

The question has been asked, whether the weaknesses existing 
in the central institutions of certain countries could be remedied 
by providing training in pure administration for certain of their 
officials and leading citizens. Mr. Paul Hoffman is quoted as having 
said in his recent Gilbert Murray Lecture in Oxford, England, that 
there is an immediate world shortage of about one million good 
administrators. The Americans offer “leadership ” courses, and the 
idea of a United Nations administrative staff college has, I believe, 
been discussed. It seems to me that this may run up against the 
difficulty of radical differences of administrative method between 
the developed countries. The companion idea of having a United 
Nations pool of international officials who could be seconded at 
request to work in the government service of underdeveloped 
countries looks attractive, but raises the usual familiar difficulties 
in registering senior experts and finding them still available when 
they are wanted. Experts can act as administrative stop-gaps by 
entering the actual service of a government for limited periods if the 
recipient country so requests ; experience shows that they can be a 
tower of strength if national susceptibilities are scrupulously 
regarded. The International Bank is discovering this, but the appro- 
priate occasions are likely to be few. 

The problems of efficiency with which I have been dealing cannot 
be separated from the problems of unemployment and under- 
employment caused by the disintegration of traditional societies. 
(I do not refer to chronic underemployment in agricultural com- 
munities.) One of this allied complex of problems is that of the 
lowest income groups in cities in underdeveloped countries, which 
are a ready-made element of strain in the economy. Part I of the 
Report of the Director-General of the I.L.O. to the 43rd Session 
of the International Labour Conference examines the conditions of 
these people, who are described as being often untouched by the 
training, housing, inspection and other schemes of labour depart- 
ments.! The question is posed whether some more intensive study 


1 1.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 43rd Session, 1959; Part I: Current Problems and Trends 
(Geneva, 1959). 
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of the conditions of these urban migrants is needed. Possibly it 
is, but I am sure it would only disclose what is evident now : what 
are needed for them above all are more employment opportunities. 
They are frequently a virile element in the community, having 
had the courage to leave their homes and migrate to the towns, 
and they are likely to be responsive. The opportunities must be 
produced for them out of the increased productivity of the economy 
as a whole. This does not imply any contradiction of what I have 
said earlier about the “ efficiency barrier ”, which has no relevance 
to the plight of people who have not been brought sufficiently 
within the development process. As they are integrated more and 
more into the process, they will doubtless come up against the 
“ efficiency barrier ” like the others. 

Harshness is the inevitable concomitant of economic develop- 
ment in the early stages. For the unemployed and the under- 
employed the harshness is absolute. Their misery can perhaps to 
some extent be relieved but cannot be cured except by changes 
throughout the economy. The temptation is to try to effect 
these changes and to increase production so fast as to set up the 
“ efficiency barrier ”. 

This leads directly to the question whether industrial research, 
which in the industrialised countries has been directed to saving 
labour, should be directed, in underdeveloped countries with a 
plentiful labour supply, to using that labour productively. The 
long-term goal is full employment, but we are concerned now with 
the constructional period. Shonfield has suggested the compilation 
of a series of drill-book techniques for economising equipment by 
employing extra workers at low wages. The argument is that 
countries which want to industrialise quickly should slow down the 
process in order to provide more employment during the construc- 
tional period. In my view, a high level of employment in this 
period is a prerequisite to the application of any policies aimed at 
reducing the hardships of growth to the inescapable minimum, 
and so easing the strain and getting the economy past the “ effi- 
ciency barrier ”. This implies that labour-intensive methods should 
in principle be preferred to capital-intensive methods except in 
special circumstances. Examples of such special circumstances 
might be a project such as the control of a flooding river on which 
the future of the economy depends ; or the rapid opening up of an 
inaccessible site with a high employment potential. In some 
circumstances unskilled labour can only be used economically in a 
complementary relationship with expensive capital goods. 

There are connected questions concerning wage policy. The 
introduction of minimum wage rates by statutory regulation or 
collective bargaining for particular sectors means that there is no 
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appreciable period during which economic development can take 
place unhindered by the obstacles erected by restrictive groups in 
their own interests. It may be necessary to accept that in the early 
stages of development, once the inducements and the means for 
ensuring a high level of investment have been created, high profits 
should be allowed for ploughing back into production, and not 
too much taken out in taxes and increased wages. The severity of 
this policy (which protective labour legislation cannot soften in the 
early stages, because of the difficulties of enforcement) can be 
nitigated by a high level of employment and by cultivating good 
managerial and good labour-management relations policies. But 
it has to be admitted, I think, that there is a possible conflict be- 
tween a policy of wage restraint and collective bargaining, and 
furthermore experience seems to show that, in recent years at least, 
the pressure by organised groups to increase wages sooner or later 
bursts through any restrictions.1 

Certain 1.L.O. policies are precisely adapted towards relieving 
strain and mitigating the harshness of economic progress whilst 
at the same time contributing to (or at least not unduly braking) 
the economic advance. I refer to the programmes designed to 
make managements conscious of responsibility towards their 
workers and the community and to encourage them to acquire 
technical knowledge ; the programmes which aim at promoting good 
personnel management practices; and the programmes which 
encourage the growth of labour-management relations orientated 
towards agreement and not victory over the other side in a conflict 
of interests. (“ Agreement, not victory” is a good slogan for 
industrial relations.) 

This discussion can be summed up by suggesting that progress 
beyond the “ efficiency barrier ” towards both wealth and welfare 
depends on certain conditions which are additional to the Rostow- 
Shonfield condition. The emergence of groups of people determined 
to transform the economy is not in itself sufficient. These additional 
conditions are— 

(1) The acceptance that reasonably high standards of admin- 
istrative, managerial and technical performance are possible. 

(2) The devising and steady development of institutions charged 
with adapting international standards (or good foreign standards) 
to local requirements and ensuring that these alien standards are 
understood and accepted ; in short, changing them from something 
alien into something domestic. Institutions need time to develop 
and mature. 


1 See, for example, the arguments in B. C. RoBerts: National Wages 
Policy in War and Peace (London, George Allen & Unwin, 1958). 
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(3) The maintenance of a high level of employment, especially 
in the constructional phases, at the expense, if necessary, of very 
rapid modernisation. 


(4) The mitigation, through the developing institutions, of the 
harshness of industrialisation and of any necessary policy of wage 
restraint by cultivating “ good employment ” and sound labour- 
management relations policies. 


SOME PRACTICAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING PROGRAMMES 
AND EXPERTS 


Requests must come from governments, and government 
priorities condition I.L.O. planning. Subject to this proviso, 
technical co-operation projects are as far as possible selected for 
their technical soundness and the prospect they offer of making 
an appreciable and lasting contribution to the economic and social 
development of the countries concerned.! 

It is not easy for an underdeveloped country to formulate its 
demands for assistance. There is an embarrassingly rich choice of 
subjects on which assistance is theoretically available, and there 
may be no effective co-ordinating authority within the country 
able and competent to decide what kind of help is most useful in 
relation to a five-year or other economic plan. The consequence 
is that technical co-operation has often to be applied ad hoc at those 
points where residual local pressures produce requests for this or 
that type of advice or help, not necessarily related to the economic 
needs of the country as a whole. Plans are often subject in practice 
to competition among national officials who are naturally and 
properly anxious to build up their own departments, and of course 
officials are often moved around so that continuity of planning is 
lost. It seems particularly necessary to bear in mind certain words 
in the original resolution of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to the effect that assistance should correspond to 
resources as well as needs and should not be of such a character 
as would result in developments which countries could not maintain 
unaided when the assistance ends. 

Certain suggestions can perhaps be made concerning the annual 
bargaining about the future programme which takes place in each 
country where technical co-operation operates. Most of the avail- 
able funds are spent on programmes already started. There is, 
therefore, a great deal to be said for cutting losses, i.e. closing 
down projects which are not yielding the anticipated results, or 


1 See the report Technical Assistance (Geneva, 1954) submitted by the 
I.L.O. to the 37th Session of the International Labour Conference, 1954. 
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which have become of subsidiary importance to long-term planning, 
and projects where a counterpart has not been provided for the 
expert.! Cutting losses would leave more money available for new 
projects related to the stage of economic planning that has been 
reached. Recipient countries should surely expect to discuss with 
the I.L.O. and its visiting representatives whether any project on 
which assistance has already been provided merits the continuation 
of that assistance, and whether any new project suggested is tech- 
nically feasible and will meet a need which is foreseeable (at least 
in part) within the framework of economic development. 

I have already urged the need for flexibility in the early stages. 
In the pre-planning and early planning phases in any country, the 
kind of expert who can do most good may be a “ labour adviser ” 
who has had wide experience in various departments of a large 
Ministry of Labour and who can adapt himself to any situation 
that arises and contribute useful ideas, day by day, as opportunity 
offers. Such experts are, it must be admitted, not easy to find. 
A little later (and fairly early in the process of planning, it seems 
to me), expert assistance in labour .egislation and administration 
usually becomes desirable. The type of “ labour adviser ” I have 
in mind would be competent to help in the drafting of laws and 
regulations and in the establishment of the nucleus of a labour 
department. As planning gets under way, needs become more 
definite and more technically specialised experts will become 
valuable, but as it is not possible to provide experts on all the 
subjects desired, those who know one or two subjects thoroughly 
might well be expected to be able to offer sound advice on other, 
related subjects. In a developing country an adviser does not 
need to be thoroughly versed in every subject which he touches ; 
he can always get further advice from his headquarters. It seems 
necessary to say this because an increasingly large number of 
experts are now operators and instructors in narrow fields. Expert 
training instructors doing concentrated work in narrow fields under 
the direction of a person of wide experience should, of course, be 
introduced as they are needed, and this might be quite early in 
the course of development ; they waste their efforts, however, if 
training needs have not been adequately surveyed, and if adequate 
administrative arrangements, and supply arrangements, have not 
been made for their projects. 


1 An expert’s “ counterpart ” is the national official who will assume the 
major responsibility for his project when he himself has gone back home, 
and who helps to fill the gap between him and the national administration. 
Not all expert missions require counterparts, but in many instances, where 
an expert does not leave a trained counterpart behind him, his project 
tends to collapse. In many countries there is nobody so forgotten as yester- 
day’s expert. 
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But it is very difficult to recruit experts of any kind whatever. 
They are, as I have said, ordinary men and women, but they must 
in addition to their technical qualifications, have sensibility, 
understanding, adaptability, and immense patience, and they 
ought to have something of the outlook of a good teacher. They 
must be capable of learning other people’s ways of thought. (If 
they can do this, it does not matter so much if they are poor linguists. 
I once heard an expert say “I can’t speak Arabic, but I can think 
in it”.) They must be capable of mental detachment. The best 
person is likely to be someone who is seconded from productive 
work at home and whose secondment involves a loss to his own 
country. Such people can return to their substantive employment 
at the end of their service with the I.L.O. or other agency, and are 
in the best position to give firm, disinterested, and even unwelcome 
advice when circumstances warrant it. But their number is limited. 
It has been suggested that each United Nations agency should 
set up a technical and scientific register of “ the world experts in 
each small subject ” !, i.e. a register of specialists willing to consider 
certain kinds of posts if they are available when called on. The 
difficulty is that the register would never be complete or up to 
date, would for the most part be a postal record only, and would 
be deficient in the assessment of personal qualities. It would 
merely be an additional complication in recruitment. 

Short assignments have been said to increase the difficulty of 
recruitment ; people sometimes hesitate to uproot themselves for 
only a year or two at a time, without any sure prospect of renewal 
of contract. Being a technical assistance expert is now becoming a 
career, however, and many men and women go from one job to 
another. Whilst this does something to solve the problem of 
shortage, it is at least arguable that expertise in the international 
field is a wasting asset and that after a certain length of time an 
expert becomes less and less valuable the longer he stays on the 
job without returning home to refurbish his technical equipment 
and restore his freshness of approach. 

The I.L.O. literature shows anxiety over the delays that so 
often occur between the agreement to supply an expert and his 
arrival in the country of assignment. It has been pointed out 
that it would be dangerous to reduce the gap by less careful prep- 
aration and selection, and many reasons have been given for 
underdelivery on agreed programmes. Some of these are caused 
by the recipient countries themselves ; for example lack of clarity 
concerning a proposed expert’s duties, lack of local budget appro- 
priations essential to a particular project, housing delays, delays in 


1 SHONFIELD, op. cit. 
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approving candidatures, and so on. If, as I am coming increasingly 
to believe, “ more haste, less speed ” is an adage peculiarly applicable 
to economic development, the lengthy periods taken to recruit experts 
need not be seen too gloomily. The real dangers in delay are that 
during the interval the appropriate departments in the recipient 
country may lose heart or interest, the officials who backed the 
applications for assistance may have moved around, and the 
government or the national policy may have changed. Sometimes 
the local situation is changed while the expert’s arrival is awaited, 
by the passing of new laws or regulations which might possibly 
have taken a different form if his advice had been available. 

The briefing and training of experts when they have been recruited 
is a subject to which the I.L.O. and the other specialised agencies 
are giving increasing attention. However good a man may be 
in his own field, he still has to learn how to instruct and advise 
others in an acceptable manner, particularly if he is going to a 
country with a culture and civilisation of a different pattern from 
his own. Many experts of undoubted ability have found difficulty 
in understanding that a country is not inferior in culture and 
civilisation merely because it does not yet use the resources of 
modern science efficiently. Experts would be well advised to start 
with the idea that they can learn at least as much as they teach. 
Those who come from Western Europe or the United States could 
usefully be brought to realise how very recent are the things upon 
which their technical superiority rests (for example few of their cities 
had efficient sewerage before 1850), and how very far their own 
countries have to travel in certain directions (for example in abating 
road accidents and caring for old people). Modern administrative, 
industrial, scientific, statistical and other techniques expounded 
by experts are for the most part less than a hundred years old 
and a proper humility concerning them is the right approach. 
If an expert understands this, he can then safely be encouraged 
to display a positive attitude to his mission and to become a 
missionary of the basic principles on which his organisation operates. 

Many experts find that no effective preparations have been 
made by the recipient country to utilise their services and that 
the local administration leaves them very largely to their own 
resources. There is nothing strange in this ; they are pioneers and 
in many instances they have in effect to create their own jobs and 
make their own way. If they are not members of a team they are 
frequently unprepared for the extent to which each day is their 
own to fill. They then experience further dismay on realising that 
the tempo to which they are constrained to work is slower than 
they are accustomed to, and after a period of being in too great 
a hurry to get results and aiming much too high (e.g. at too ambitious 
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a labour law), they sometimes swing to the other extreme and take 
things too easily. Many experts with the prospect before them 
of only a year or two in which to achieve something, find that, by 
the time they have learnt to manoeuvre and to adapt their ideas 
and methods to local requirements, their contracts have expired. 
Some spend the greater part of their time in discovering that 
their ideas just will not work without extensive changes. If their 
contracts are renewed, the pressure at which they work frequently 
slackens, and they tend to scale down their operations too drasti- 
cally. I have seen this sort of thing happen so often. The task 
of accustoming oneself to the way of life and the tempo of work 
of another country is not easy. Too much haste sets up psycho- 
logical resistances and the “efficiency barrier” is encountered. 

The expert’s task is to try to bridge the gap which in the very 
nature of things exists between himself and the administration 
of the country to which he is assigned. The problem is one of 
integration with the national administration. The expert must 
retain his international status and his independence in tendering 
advice, but he must also so act that he is accepted and trusted 
in his country of assignment. The relationship between him and 
the national officials needs to be essentially one of mutual confidence 
and respect. There is also the problem of responsibility. Where, 
exceptionally, an expert occupies temporarily a cadre post in the 
government service of his country of assignment, he is made to 
assume some responsibility for the advice he gives, and by that very 
fact becomes more closely integrated into the administration. In 
other, more usual, circumstances he can pursue his objectives in 
a variety of ways. For example he can endeavour to promote 
meetings with senior officials at which his proposals are discussed 
step by step. If he is concerned in legislation, he can sometimes 
participate in the clause-by-clause discussion of a draft law or 
regulation. Whatever the nature of his project, he may be able 
to get himself associated with all committee work connected with 
it. He can submit formal statements of policy to Ministers or 
heads of department. He can lecture to institutions about standards. 
None of these activities, however, bridges the gap between advice 
and actual responsibility in the way it can be bridged where an 
expert occupies—for a limited period without detriment to the 
advancement of local officials—an administrative or executive post. 

Experts should not set their targets too high. If they do, 
disillusionment awaits them. Their programmes should always 
be within the limits of what is politically or administratively 
possible (though not necessarily attainable during their own time 
in the country). Modifications in targets can be made in the light 
of experience, provided experts are objective and stringently 
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realistic in their reporting (which in my experience not all of them 
are). They should be encouraged to be essentially pragmatic and 
opportunist within the general principles governing their activities 
and should cultivate the mental habit of being ready to adapt 
their plans in detail to take full advantage of day-to-day events. 
The question has been asked recently whether they are not kept 
too subservient to their agency headquarters. Shonfield has 
argued that they are, and that they are required to make too 
frequent reports instead of getting on with their work in the field. 
But business managers make reports at least as often as experts 
are required to do, and must work within policies laid down from 
their own headquarters. I cannot see what further freedom experts 
could be given over what they now enjoy—they seem to me to be 
amongst the freest of mortals. As Mr. Rens said in his recent 
article, the I.L.O. does exercise close supervision over them ; but 
I cannot imagine that any expert has ever found this supervision 
oppressive. My own experience has been that it is gentle in the 
extreme, and constructive. In any event, it is supervision from 
a distance, and experts are of necessity left very much to make 
their own way, and there are, of course, times when they must 
and do take major policy decisions within their terms of reference 
because an opportunity (for example an interview with the Prime 
Minister or the head of the planning bureau, or a sudden request 
for advice) presents itself and there is no time for consultation 
with their headquarters. 

Are there any criteria by which the success of expert technical 
co-operation missions can be judged ? Mr. Rens touched briefly 
on this. It has sometimes been argued that the test of effectiveness 
of an expert’s work is the degree to which his recommendations 
are acted on. There is on the other hand the idea (which is developed 
in the appraisal of the I.L.O. programme already referred to ') 
that solutions to problems should be worked out jointly with the 
local people rather than that particular policies or methods should 
be advocated. An expert often renders his best service in getting 
certain ideas discussed, and action on them may well be deferred 
until after his departure. It seems necessary also to bear in mind 
that experts must often, if they are to do their duty, offer unwelcome 
advice or bring forward unwelcome ideas for discussion ; success may 
not be measurable in such cases. It ought also to be remembered 
that from time to time experts find themselves in situations where 
no possibilities of progress are in sight : they can then only report 
on what the situation seems to need, try to get ideas discussed, 
and make plans in the hope that these will one day be attended to. 


1 Official Bulletin, op. cit. 
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There appear to be two broad categories of experts : those on 
the one hand who are assigned a definite task such as a manpower 
or statistical survey, the establishment of a wages council, the 
setting up of a vocational training or industrial rehabilitation 
centre on which agreement has already been reached, or giving 
instruction in such a centre; and those on the other hand who 
are concerned with policy matters, such as discussing and promoting 
labour legislation, advising on wages policy or labour-management 
relations, or any task of an advisory or exploratory nature. The 
criteria of success are different according to the extent to which 
policy is involved. 

The experts of the first category can aim, in general, at a more 
or less definite target and can hope, if they are lucky, to have 
some sort of measurable achievement to their credit at the end. 
Those of the second category will have targets of a much more 
general character, and for them the test of effectiveness could 
perhaps be summed up in this way—those experts will be success- 
ful who, according to the nature of their task, do some of the 
following things: promote better understanding of the ideas on 
which I.L.O. policies, Conventions and Recommendations are 
based ; make some progress in adapting standards to local circum- 
stances without compromising basic principles; aid the planning 
or growth of suitable institutions staffed by people who under- 
stand the standards to be pursued ; or train local people to carry 
on the expert’s own work. 

The methodology of expert technical assistance has been very 
little studied. As I have said, whatever supervision may be exercised 
from headquarters, experts have very largely had to make their 
own way because both their tasks and the local circumstances 
confronting them have been so varied, and also because in so 
many instances little preparation had been made for them by 
the recipient countries. There is room for a handbook describing 
procedures and methods which men and women with varying 
tasks have worked out and adopted in varying circumstances. 
This might attempt to summarise what has been learnt so far 
concerning the way to approach technical co-operation and make 
it effective. Such a compilation would be useful to the adminis- 
trations of the developing countries as well as to the experts them- 
selves, and would moreover have a general interest for all who 
are concerned with international co-operation. The motto on the 
title page of the handbook might be “ Nothing is finally successful 
which remains alien ”. 
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Small-scale industry belies its name by providing a large proportion 
of all industrial employment and accounting for the great majority 
of all industrial establishments. But it is often asked whether such 
industry can survive and perform a useful function in the highly 
industrialised regions of the world, and what its place should be in 
the economic plans of the developing nations. 

In the following pages Mr. Laloire analyses the exact nature of 
the problems facing small-scale industry and the way in which it is 
adapting itself to meet them. He concludes that, far from being mori- 
bund, small-scale industry is a dynamic force with a valuable role 
to play in the modern economy. 


NE of the paradoxes of modern economies is the survival of 

small undertakings side by side with industrial giants. 

Large-scale and small-scale industries “ co-exist ” in this way 
not only in regions where industry has been established longest 
and is most highly developed but also in those which only recently 
began their economic development, and in widely differing economic 
systems ranging from free-enterprise ones to socialist or co-operative 
systems. 

In his Report to the 45th Session of the International Labour 
Conference the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office points out that the “ tendency towards bigness in industrial 
organisation should not be exaggerated. In numbers of under- 
takings and in numbers of employees the small and medium-sized 
concerns generally continue to predominate over the industrial 
giants.” The figures he quotes are of interest. In the developing 
countries the industrial sector employs only a small proportion of 
the active population (some 19 per cent. in Latin America, 11 per 
cent. in Africa and 10 per cent. in Asia) ; however, small-scale 
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industry and handicraft activities are relatively strongly established 
(in Latin America they occupied nearly half the labour force 
engaged in manufacturing industry during 1955) and they continue 
to subsist and develop—often, as in certain countries in Asia and the 
Near and Middle East, with state support—side by side with the 
major modern undertakings.! 

In the highly industrialised countries small-scale industry has 
a firm footing. In 1956, in the Federal Republic of Germany, out 
of 2,266,261 industrial, commercial and handicraft establishments, 
751,639 were registered as handicraft establishments. In Belgium, 
in 1959, out of 188,961 industrial undertakings, 185,069 (or 97.94 
per cent.) had less than 50 workers in their employ ; among these, 
120,359 (63.70 per cent.) did not employ any wage earners, 41,465 
(21.94 per cent.) employed between one and four persons, and 
17,886 (9.46 per cent.) employed between five and 19 ; only 3,892 
undertakings (2.06 per cent.) employed 50 workers or more. 

In the United Kingdom, in April 1959, out of 55,739 industrial 
undertakings 14,874 were employing between 11 and 24 workers, 
23,145 between 25 and 99 workers, and 1,144 more than 1,000. 

In Poland, on 31 December 1958, in addition to the 37,930 
industrial undertakings, there were 149,728 handicraft undertakings, 
13,736 of which belonged to the socialist sector and 135,992 to the 
private sector. 

Lastly, on 1 January 1951, in manufacturing, construction and 
mining in the United States there were 731,500 undertakings 
employing 99 wage earners or less, 17,500 with between 100 and 
499 wage earners and 4,300 employing 500 or more. 

The fact cannot be questioned: small-scale industry is not 
disappearing. 

Is this situation an anachronism ? Are these small industries 
just clinging to the past, like old houses left standing—for the time 
being—amidst buildings of ultra-modern design ? If so, they are 
eventually doomed to extinction. On the other hand, could it be 
that they fulfil an economic function which renders their continued 
existence desirable and even necessary ? This article attempts to 
answer these questions. 


Wuat Is SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY ? 


We shall not waste time trying to find a universally valid 
definition of small-scale industry. For the purposes of this study we 
shall assume that small-scale industry includes all “small” under- 


: LL.O. : Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 45th Session, 1961, Part I: Labour Relations (Geneva, 1961), 
pp. 6 and 33-34. 
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takings—whether the word “small” applies to the number of 
persons employed in each undertaking, the invested capital, the 
shop-floor area, the turnover, the size of the firm’s market, or a 
combination of these factors. 

It is difficult to fix hard-and-fast limits concerning the number 
of persons employed. Whether that number is five, 10 or 50, the 
determinant factor is that the owner of the undertaking should run 
it in person—should be responsible for its administrative, economic, 
technical and financial aspects—or take a direct part in its work. 
Thus the head of a small manufacturing firm may be its founder, 
the provider of its capital and its technical manager as well. 
Another characteristic of many small undertakings is the fact that 
the individual character of the goods they produce is the main 
attraction for the customer. 

Very often an additional criterion is used, namely that small- 
scale industrial undertakings work to orders received directly from 
the consumers and sell their products directly to them. Admit- 
tedly, this criterion is applicable to most small undertakings, but 
it does not cover those working as subcontractors to large under- 
takings and those which sell their goods to department stores or 
middlemen and thus have no direct contact with the final purchaser. 
This is an important trend which will have to be considered in 
greater detail. 


Small-Scale Industry and Technical Progress 


There are, of course, small industries, and particularly handi- 
crafts—in both the highly industrialised and the developing coun- 
tries—which are survivals from the past—a glorious one no doubt, 
but one beyond recall. 

In Western Europe, as a result of technical and economic 
progress, some of the old crafts are already doomed to extinction 
and others are dying out. Clogmakers are becoming fewer and 
fewer ; machine-made goods are driving out hand weavers and 
lacemakers ; and in rural areas the mechanisation of agriculture is 
making cartwrights, saddlers and even farriers scarcer and scarcer. 
Some activities are now only carried on as picturesque, decorative 
survivals in old towns ; they are treated as part of local folklore 
and kept going or supported by public or private tourist agencies to 
attract visitors from other parts. 

A similar trend is to be observed in the developing countries. 
In Africa, the Middle East and Asia trades are dying out or having 
a hard struggle to survive and bringing in meagre rewards to those 
for whom they still provide a livelihood. They are bound up with 
forms of civilisation and ways of living which people want to 
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discard. Workers who leave or retire from them are no longer 
being replaced; for the younger generations, once they have 
reached a certain standard of living, try to break away from the 
past—which they consider tainted with poverty, illiteracy and 
foreign domination—and turn towards more modern and better- 
paid activities which carry with them all the prestige of the latest 
techniques. This is a universal and irreversible trend. 

During a mission in the Middle East which I undertook for the 
I.L.O. as an expert on handicrafts and co-operation, I was grieved 
to observe the decline—and probably the approaching extinction— 
of old artistic crafts in Damascus, such as the manufacture of 
damask linen, inlaid weapons and enamelled porcelain, sculpture 
on wood and engraving on glass, because nobody is entering these 
trades to replace the people who are too old to go on working. The 
same will no doubt happen in many other countries, where age-old 
traditions will soon belong to past history. 

It is sometimes assumed that technical progress, which is 
alleged to be responsible for the disappearance of these trades, 
always has a purely depressing effect. This is not the case. Admit- 
tedly, artisan brick and lime kilns and glass works are closing 
down one after another ; but, on the other hand, the thousands of 
small firms doing installation or repair work or manufacturing with 
new materials, synthetic products, plastics, etc., owe their very 
existence to technical progress. In the new industrial districts of 
Damascus and other cities in the Middle East I saw small work- 
shops springing up in astonishing numbers: motor and bicycle 
repair shops, garages, machine repair shops, tanneries with the 
latest equipment, and, in particular, large numbers of small firms 
manufacturing oil stoves for people living in new buildings, where 
the temperature insulation is much less effective than in the old 
buildings, which were uncomfortable but solidly built. Many of 
the craftsmen who have been thrown out of work with the dis- 
appearance of the old trades can hope to find jobs in these new 
branches. Similarly, although the mechanisation of agriculture has 
spelled the doom of some old rural trades, it is attracting workers 
in new ones—repair-men, mechanics, fitters, etc., who may bring 
back some vitality to the rural areas, in which the majority of the 
inhabitants of developing countries live. 


The Scope of Small-Scale Industry 


If one compares the respective situations of small-scale and 
large-scale industry, it becomes clear that there are two fields which 
seem to offer more scope for the former than for the latter, and two 
in which they are complementary to one another. 
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Fields in Which Small-Scale Industry Tends to Predominate. 


Small-scale industries tend to predominate, first, where they 
satisfy local and highly specific demands. Even where the mass 
production of standardised goods has been developed to a con- 
siderable extent, there are still a certain number of personal, 
individual wants corresponding to the tastes, the preferences and 
even the whims of consumers. Only small undertakings can 
satisfy these wants with all the adaptability and attention desired. 
In this sphere a small-scale industry, even when competing directly 
with a large one, is in a favourable position and will keep its 
customers as long as it continues to satisfy their wants. 

This is true even in the countries with socialist economies. In 
a statement made in February 1957, Mr. Stefan Jedrychowski, 
the chairman of the Planning Board attached to the Polish Council 
of Ministers, expressed the opinion that handicrafts and small 
“ individual ” industries were complementing the socialist sector of 
industry in the satisfaction of specific individual and local wants.} 

Secondly, small-scale industry is likely to predominate in the 
artistic industries and crafts, where mass production is generally 
impossible, and the work can only be carried on by small independ- 
ent industrial entrepreneurs or craftsmen with the experience of 
centuries behind them. The artistic industries and crafts will 
continue to subsist wherever they succeed in maintaining the 
quality and finish of the articles they produce. 


Fields in, Which Production is Shared by Large-Scale and Small-Scale 
Industry. 


Large firms are only too glad to leave certain specific services to 
small firms, such as installation, maintenance and repair work, 
which require little capital but many of which would otherwise 
involve them in considerable expense. 

There are also sectors in which large-scale industry farms out 
certain specialised jobs to small undertakings, for example the manu- 
facture of parts for cars or the assembly and fitting of machinery. 

These small undertakings are usually family firms ; they very 
rarely have any outside capital and only employ light plant and a 
small staff. Thus the investment required is very modest. 


ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


Industrialised Countries 


In industrialised countries small-scale industry provides a pool 
of new jobs and is thus an important factor in programmes to 


1 Statement made in February 1957 and published in French by Editions 
Polonia, Warsaw, 1957. 
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combat unemployment. This is a particularly valuable asset 
today, when serious employment problems are arising as a result of 
the rapid introduction of automation in certain sectors of the 
economy. Here the outlook is favourable ; as standards of living 
steadily improve, new, varied demands arise in the tertiary sector, 
several of them—such as the fitting out, repair and maintenance 
of motor cars, motor cycles and bicycles, the sales of which are 
steadily increasing as incomes rise in all levels of society—falling 
within the province of small-scale industry. Other examples are 
to be found among the ancillary building trades, such as the 
installation of electrical equipment in houses and all the other 
industries concerned with home comfort. 

Moreover, as more and more people move out of the towns 
into the suburbs to escape from the congested centres with their 
traffic and parking problems, small-scale industries and trades 
follow them to the new residential areas. 

As we have already pointed out, even in agriculture mechanisa- 
tion creates a demand for many of the services which small-scale 
industry provides. 

The cost of setting up these small undertakings is usually less 
than that of establishing large ones. In this way small-scale industry 
offers interesting fields for workers who become redundant as a 
result of technical progress. 

Small-scale industry can also begin a process of expansion with 
less risk and more flexibility. 

The regional economic development plans much favoured at 
present in a number of countries as a means of relieving congestion 
in the large towns and bringing new vitality to regions in economic 
decline, provide for the decentralisation and diversification of 
industry and give as much importance to small undertakings as to 
larger ones. This trend can be illustrated by a few examples. 

In the United Kingdom the regional development policy tends 
to promote industrial “ diversification” in individual regions by 
bringing in light or manufacturing industries such as the light 
engineering and electrical trades and the foodstuff industries. 

In the Netherlands, between 1950 and 1956, over 100 medium- 
sized industrial undertakings were established in development 
areas ; between them they provided 15,300 new jobs in industry, 
over half of them in the metal trades. 

In France the problem has been studied with particular care. 
The national modernisation and equipment plan and the regional 
development plans, far from neglecting small-scale industry, 
assign it a role of some importance, the actual degree of which 
varies according to whether the region is one in which a large 
industrial complex can be set up or one where factors such as 


3 
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mountainous terrain or poor communications make the establish- 
ment of big industries difficult. In regions of the second type it is 
easier to set up small-scale undertakings of a kind likely to provide 
large numbers of jobs for the local labour force. In such regions, the 
authorities responsible for expansion and development will inevi- 
tably concentrate on the promotion of smaller industries, which 
offer the advantage of not requiring very much capital. On the 
other hand, if the establishment of large industrial undertakings 
to bring new life into an economically depressed area is considered 
practicable and desirable, the plans will provide for the establish- 
ment of small-scale industries to carry on activities of a nature 
complementary or subsidiary to that of the large firms. An addi- 
tional factor in this approach is the desire to ensure that economic 
and social development proceeds in a balanced manner, and in 
particular to prevent sudden influxes of labour into industrial 
areas, at the expense of the neighbouring rural areas, with all the 
problems to which such an exodus would give rise, particularly in 
the field of housing. 

It is only relatively recently that these problems have begun to 
give rise to concern and that economists, sociologists, town planners 
and public authorities have become aware of the economic functions 
of small-scale industry and its role in modern economies today ; 
however, these problems are provided for in most economic develop- 
ment plans, in free enterprise economies just as much as in socialist 
ones. 

Developing Countries 


In the developing countries the need to establish small indus- 
tries as widely as possible is even more obvious and more urgent. 
In these countries the task is one of securing a better distribution of 
income and purchasing power and the balanced spread of employ- 
ment. In addition, to stop surplus labour from drifting to the cities 
and settling in shanty towns, industry must be spread over wide 
areas, in rural as well as in urban districts, in order to provide as 
much employment as possible for workers in their own localities.! 

A seminar on the subject of urbanisation in Asia and the Far 
East, organised jointly by the United Nations and U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in Bangkok in 1956, came to the conclusion that the centralisation 
of industry in Asian countries could be averted if small under- 
takings were given a considerable measure of guidance and assist- 
ance. Urbanisation was liable to give rise to new wants which 
industry would be unable to meet. The only way of averting this 

1 A. de Soras : “ Les problémes posés par l’existence des classes moyennes 


au sein du contexte économique contemporain ”, in Les classes moyennes 
dans l'économie actuelle (Fribourg (Switzerland), 1961), pp. 73-74. 
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danger would be the rapid development of productivity and 
employment in handicraft trades and in small, medium-sized and 
large undertakings. Those who took part in the seminar admitted 
the necessity of decentralising industry and providing assistance 
for small undertakings in villages and towns, thus giving country 
people a better chance of learning how to use modern machinery.! 

It would not be true to say that economic development depends 
on large-scale industry alone. Repeated experience has shown that 
economic growth, if it is to be healthy and beneficial to society, 
must be achieved simultaneously in several fields—large-scale 
industry, small-scale industry and agriculture. In any case there 
are a number of factors restricting the size of undertakings in 
developing countries, such as the shortage of transport facilities 
(which makes it difficult to establish large manufacturing under- 
takings at any distance from particularly well located centres), 
shortage of power supplies, the inadequacy of the home market 
(either because the country is too small or because it is too poor), 
the backward state of education, the lack of administrative machin- 
ery and trained supervisory staff and the shortage of capital. 

Small-scale industries have a number of advantages to offer in 
economic development planning. They provide jobs for large 
numbers of workers in the vicinity of their homes ; they require 
little initial capital outlay, which puts them within reach of develop- 
ing countries ; and they do not create a large demand for super- 
visory staff—a valuable asset in countries where supervisors are 
still scarce and take time to train. These small industries can draw 
on centuries of accumulated experience and handicraft traditions, 
the value of which seems to be more fully appreciated now than 
hitherto. Lastly, as they are very closely bound up with local 
life—particularly in rural areas—they help to maintain the neces- 
sary equilibrium between town and country and check the drift 
away from rural areas which drains away the wealth of the villages. 

In short, from the economic as well as from the social point of 
view, the establishment of small undertakings is often more valu- 
able than the over-hasty establishment of huge industrial complexes, 
which no doubt look more impressive but draw off the labour force 
from rural areas and give rise to serious unbalance. 

In this connection Japan offers an instructive example. Its 
experience since the Second World War shows that large numbers 
of small technical improvements, none of them involving radical 
departures from traditional methods or requiring substantial 
investment, can have a staggering cumulative effect. Japan has 


1 United Nations : Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1957), 
pp. 193 ff. 
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boldly entered on a policy of industrial decentralisation and dis- 
persal, promoting small-scale and heavy industry simultaneously.’ 


THE CHARACTERISTIC TRENDS OF SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY 
ToDAY 


Small-scale industries are surviving ; but they are developing, 
renewing themselves and, if they are dynamic and efficient, adapt- 
ing themselves to changed circumstances and needs. A better idea 
of this evolution can be obtained if the situation in highly industri- 
alised countries and in developing countries is considered separately. 


Highly Industrialised Countries 


Three main tendencies are visible in small-scale industry in the 
highly industrialised countries, namely : (a) the size of individual 
undertakings is increasing ; (b) closer relations are being developed 
with large-scale industry ; and (c) the commercial activities of 
small-scale industries are expanding. 

These three tendencies will be considered successively and 
illustrated with statistics and examples. 


The Size of Individual Undertakings. 


The term “ small-scale industry ” is taken as including handi- 
crafts. In many countries the handicraft trades contain a con- 
siderable proportion of small undertakings in which only the 
artisan himself and members of his family are employed. In 
Belgium such persons are described as travailleurs manuels isolés 
(self-employed manual workers); in the Federal Republic of 
Germany the word used is Einmannbetrieb (one-man business). 
In Belgium 120,359 industrial undertakings (or 64 per cent. of all 
industrial undertakings) employ no wage earners. In the Nether- 
lands 28 per cent. of all handicraft undertakings (undertakings 
with nine wage earners or less) have no wage earners in their 
employ. In the Federal Republic of Germany, out of a total of 
751,639 undertakings registered as artisan undertakings, 249,672 
are one-man businesses. 

Side by side with these one-man businesses, are those employing 
less than five wage earners, which owe their continued existence to 
their ability to meet the extremely individual requirements of local 
customers. The number of these small undertakings is decreasing. 


1 Report to the Asian Advisory Committee of the I.L.O., 1957. See “ Pro- 
duction Techniques and Employment Creation in Underdeveloped Econo- 
mies ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1958, 
pp. 121 ff. 
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In the Federal Republic of Germany the number of one-man 
businesses and of businesses employing not more than four wage 
earners decreased by 20 per cent. between 1949 and 1956, while the 
number of small industrial undertakings employing between 25 and 
49 workers increased by 73 per cent. The average number of 
employees in handicraft undertakings increased from 3.5 to 4.8 
persons per undertaking during the same period. 

The gradual increase in the average size of industrial under- 
takings in the Federal Republic of Germany will be seen from 
table I. The situation in Switzerland is much the same. 


TABLE I. SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS IN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, 1949 AnpD 1956 
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Source : Federal Ministry of Economic Affairs, Bonn, 1957. Quoted by B. Stein in Die ewropdische 
Wirtschaftsgemeinschajt und das deutsche Handwerk (Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 1958), p. 28. 


In Norway between 1946 and 1950 the average number of 
persons employed in handicraft undertakings increased from 
3.38 to 3.81. 

In France the number of industrial or handicraft undertakings 
not employing any wage earners decreased from 408,000 to 374,000 
(or by 8 per cent.) between 1954 and 1958, while the number of 
those employing wage earners increased from 450,000 to 456,000 
(by slightly over 1 per cent.) during the same period. It will be seen 
from table II that the increase is much more marked among the 
larger industrial undertakings. 

In the Netherlands 15 per cent. of all industrial undertakings in 
the country were employing less than ten workers each in 1956, as 
compared with 22.5 per cent. in 1938 and 25 per cent. in 1905. 

This decrease appears to have affected only one-man businesses, 
however, the proportion of which dropped from 40.3 per cent. of all 
undertakings in 1930 to 29.7 per cent. in 1950. During the same 
period the figure for undertakings employing from two to five 
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TABLE II. THE SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS IN FRANCE, 
1954 AND 1958 


Number of 


Percentage difference | 
undertakings | B 


Undertakings employing — between 


ipisiaianemel 1954 and 1958 
1954 1958 
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Source : Institut national de la statistique et des études économiques: Les établissements industriels, 
artisanaux et commerciaux en France (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1959). 
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persons increased from 45.3 to 47.5 per cent., that for undertakings 
with six to ten employees from 7.4 to 10.8 per cent., for those with 
11 to 50 employees from 5.5 to 9.4 per cent. and for undertakings 
employing more than 50 persons from 1.5 to 2.6 per cent. 

In Belgium the number of undertakings employing between 
one and four workers decreased by 7.57 per cent. between 1948 and 
1959, while the number employing between five and 19 workers 
increased by 1.02 per cent., and those with between 20 and 49 
workers by 4.59 per cent., during the same period. 

These figures speak for themselves. They indicate a general 
tendency, in the highly industrialised countries, for the size of 
individual industrial undertakings to increase gradually. This does 
not necessarily mean that all the one, two or three-man businesses 
are doomed to extinction ; as was stated earlier, they will continue 
to subsist wherever they are providing the specific services which 
consumers require. But, generally speaking, the activities which 
small-scale industrial undertakings are having to take up—particu- 
larly, as will be seen later, as suppliers of large-scale industries— 
are such as to require larger shop areas, more modern—and more 
costly—mechanical equipment, and larger numbers of workers with 
higher skills. 


Relations with Large-Scale Industry. 


Small-scale industries are to an increasing extent becoming 
complementary to and dependent on large-scale industries. For 
many years the manufacture of prototypes has been contracted out 
to small firms. During the last few years co-operation of this type 
has developed and become more general. Large-scale undertakings 
make use of the specialised services of small ones ; they save money 
by doing so, as otherwise they would have to install expensive 
equipment and engage specialists who would not be employed 
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full time. This also enables them to meet temporary peaks in 
demand without always having to keep surplus capacity available. 

A recent I.L.O. study * describes the situation in Japan, where 
subcontracting is widespread, particularly in the production of 
special types of paper, paper lanterns and paper umbrellas, tool 
manufacturing, specialised weaving, fountain pens, cutlery, rubber 
and rubber articles, and light engineering products. The success of 
the system is ascribed to the fact that in Japan small entrepreneurs 
pay lower wages than are paid in large-scale industries and make 
their employees work longer hours. As the I.L.O. study rightly 
points out, these “ advantages ” may be a source of harsh exploita- 
tion of the workers ; consequently this system is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Fortunately, however, this is not always the case. In France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United States, the very big 
undertakings, and in particular the large motor vehicle manu- 
facturers, offer work to thousands of small subcontractors, but 
allow them profit margins sufficiently large to enable them to pay 
their workers decent wages—that is to say the wages laid down in 
collective agreements for the sector concerned. 

In France the Renault works spends over 46 per cent. of its 
resources on purchases from subcontractors for its mass-production 
manufacturing alone. It gives regular work to 400 of them and 
occasional work to between 1,500 and 2,000. Ten per cent. of the 
subcontracting firms have more than 300 workers (and may be 
considered as medium-sized undertakings) and 70 per cent. have 
between 50 and 300, the remaining 20 per cent. employing less than 
50 each. Clearly the majority of these undertakings are of some 
size, for they must be able to mass-produce on a scale commensurate 
with the need of the parent firm and at the same time maintain 
sufficiently high standards of production. No small firm can obtain 
a subcontract unless it undertakes to supply a stipulated minimum 
number of parts within a specified time. Such firms must obviously 
be organised technically and commercially in a way that no one, 
two or three-man business can possibly be and they must also 
specialise rather narrowly ; they must concentrate on the production 
of a small number of carefully designed items of a high standard. 
The research, testing and inspection services of the parent firm will 
assist the small undertakings to work out their technical problems. 
It sometimes happens, too, that the parent firm supplies its sub- 
contractors with the necessary material and lends them part of the 
machinery required. 


1 Services for Small-Scale Industry, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 61 (Geneva, 1961) ; see in particular pp. 14-19. 
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In the Federal Republic of Germany the Daimler-Benz company, 
the well-known large-scale manufacturer of motor cars and motor 
cycles, gives out work to some 12,000 subcontractors with an 
annual turnover of less than 20,000 marks each. The small under- 
takings which accept contract work have shown a tendency to 
expand and between 1954 and 1958 their over-all turnover actually 
doubled.? 

In the United States the General Electric company had 42,000 
subcontractors in 1956, 90 per cent. of them employing less than 
500 persons each ; it paid out nearly $2,000 million, or approximately 
half of its total turnover, to other undertakings. General Motors 
obtains its supplies from over 26,000 firms, 16,000 of which employ 
less than 100 persons each. In 1957 Du Pont de Nemours was 
giving out work to over 30,000 suppliers.” 

This list is far from complete, but the examples quoted suffice 
to show the scale on which subcontracting has developed. In 
Bordeaux there is even a subcontracting clearing house for the 
metal trades in south-western France, which was opened in 1960 
to arrange exchanges among its members. It does not act in their 
stead but receives tenders and requests, and matches them after 
making sure that the firms concerned are able to carry out the 
work on the terms and within the time limits stipulated by the 
undertakings asking for tenders. 

Thus, as a recent study put it— 

In every field the activities of large undertakings and small suppliers are 
interwoven. Generally speaking, the pattern is that the big buyers go to 
small suppliers, while the large suppliers have small customers. A large 
undertaking is by no means compelled to produce all its goods under one 
roof ; on the contrary, its adaptability resides in the fact that it can arrange 
for some of the components of its products to be manufactured by small or 
medium-sized undertakings, and so maintain a very flexible optimum 
output.’ 


The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing is that 


If small-scale industry appears, broadly speaking, to maintain its relative 
importance in national economies as economic growth proceeds, it does so 
not through sheer inertia but rather through a process of adaptation—of 
evolution and natural selection .... Toa large extent the process of adapta- 


1 Information taken from Le probléme de la sous-traitance (Brussels, 
Centre national pour l’expansion économique des petites et moyennes 
entreprises, 1961). The article on the Renault Corporation was written by 
Mr. JAcQuET, its Deputy Managing Director. That on the Daimler-Benz 
Company is a translation (from the German) of a study completed in Stutt- 
gart in September 1959 under the title ‘“‘ Das Verhaltnis des Grossbetriebes 
zu seinen mittelstandischen Zulieferern ”. 

® Herbert Gross: Petite entreprise et grand marché (translated from the 
German) (Paris, Les Editions d’organisation, 1960), pp. 47 ff. 


* Ibid., p. 49. 
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tion that is required would seem to be a process of shifting the centre of 
gravity of small-scale industry from activities that compete with large-scale 
industry to activities that are complementary to it.? 


But there is yet another aspect to this trend. The traditional 
position of many small undertakings has changed, so that today 
they no longer work for the final consumer—that is to say, for a 
particular person or group of persons whose tastes and require- 
ments they know well. Instead, the goods they produce go to 
middlemen—dealers, wholesalers or department stores. In many 
countries artisans and small firms manufacturing toys, clocks and 
watches, jewellery, tools, precision and surgical instruments, 
polishers, etc., are now disposing of their products in this way. I 
personally know craftsmen in the artistic trades—pottery-making, 
cabinetmaking and even art schools—who are real artists and 
masters of their trades but are producing as much for department 
stores (with the result that they do not know the purchasers) as 
they do for their own customers. Their personal relationship with 
their customers is weakening. With improved equipment they are 
producing small batches of goods to their own designs. 


Commercial Activities. 


Small-scale industry has always had marketing problems to 
face; for, no matter what the size of an industrial undertaking may 
be, it has to sell as well as produce. But selling is becoming a highly 
organised affair based on market research and a constant search for 
new outlets. Not so long ago marketing was possible without 
planning ; it was risky, but there was little serious danger involved. 
Today, however, as commercial frontiers are expanding and markets 
are growing, competition is becoming fiercer and fiercer, and sound 
commercial management is absolutely essential. 

These developments have forced small-scale industries in general 
to take up marketing seriously ; this involves the investigation of 
home and foreign markets, regular calls on customers, the collection 
of precise and accurate information on output, etc. As will be seen 
later, many small firms are unable to carry out all these marketing 
functions alone ; only by forming associations can they cope with 
them efficiently. Even so, they have to maintain efficient account- 
ing systems. There is no need to go into further detail here. The 
important fact is that the head of the undertaking has to spend 
much more time on commercial matters, and that tiny economic 
units with only a few employees are usually in no position to deal 
adequately with both production and marketing. 


1 Services for Small-Scale Industry, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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This remark applies with even more cogency to the small under- 
takings which supply or depend on large-scale industries. Their 
problem is one of accurately calculating and establishing their 
manufacturing costs, total costs and profit margins, and of nego- 
tiating prices with large undertakings which have well-organised 
financial and accounting departments. Discussions on prices 
between large and small industries—on which the prosperity and 
the very existence of the small industries depend—may well 
degenerate into unequal contests unless the smaller undertakings 
have proper marketing services and their managers have the 
necessary knowledge of the basic rules of industrial and commercial 
accounting. 

This rise in the importance of fundamentally commercial 
functions is giving a new character to small-scale industries in the 
industrialised countries and is a factor making for larger individual 
units. 

Developing Countries 


In the developing countries small-scale industries have a particu- 
larly important part to play. Agriculture is still the main economic 
activity but does not always ensure an adequate living for those 
practising it, and small-scale industries can provide them with the 


necessary additional income. 

First and foremost among the industries suitable for this purpose 
are those directly connected with the village crops such as tobacco, 
olives and cotton. The machinery required for processing these 
crops is neither very heavy nor very expensive, and farmers can 
easily obtain it with the assistance of rural credit schemes. Secondly, 
there are the activities which women and children can carry on, 
such as tanning, weaving and embroidery. Lastly, there are trades 
ancillary to agriculture, such as repairing and maintenance of 
motor vehicles and tractors, blacksmithery, etc. 

All these activities can provide employment for rural workers 
and at the same time make for better living and working conditions 
in these areas, where today standards are extremely low, working 
tools primitive and housing wretched, with the result that young 
people tend to drift away from the villages and from agriculture in 
search of higher standards of physical and social well-being. 

This explains the importance attached to the development of 
small-scale industries in underdeveloped countries. The following 
statement, extracted from a recent I.L.O. study on North Africa, 
applies with equal force to many other areas : 

Economic and social conditions prevailing in the area seem to favour the 
development of handicrafts and small-scale industries rather than that of 
large-scale industries. Capital resources are generally limited whereas 
labour is abundant and growing rapidly, the birth rate in North Africa 
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being one of the highest in the world. It seems, therefore, reasonable to 
develop first such enterprises and production methods as require relatively 
less capital and are labour-intensive in so far as this can be done without 
detriment to the country’s economy. 


In this study, too, it is suggested that the rural exodus is an 
additional reason for promoting the development of small-scale 
industries. The creation of employment opportunities outside the 
towns is stated to be the only way of checking this exodus. In view 
of the prevailing shortages of capital and skilled labour, the most 
effective means of maintaining balance between the town and 
country populations might be the development of handicraft 
trades.} 

The development of handicrafts and small-scale industries is 
also very often the first step towards industrialisation on a larger 
scale ; for the semi-skilled or skilled workers from among whom the 
lower-ranking supervisory staff required by larger undertakings may 
subsequently be drawn will learn their jobs in small undertakings. 

In fact, considerations of this kind impelled the Indian Govern- 
ment to decide to make the development of small-scale industries in 
rural areas, in order to create additional employment opportunities, 
one of the objectives of its Second Five-Year Plan. 

The emphasis laid so far on the part which small-scale industrial 
undertakings can play in economically underdeveloped countries as 
a means of providing work and decent incomes for surplus labour 
should not lead one to ignore the undesirable aspects or the dangers 
of a policy directed to their promotion. It sometimes happens that 
surplus workers are employed on badly paid types of work, with the 
result that the standards of living of the population are kept very 
low. This is a form of underemployment which is still frequently 
encountered in rural areas. In the United Nations Report on the 
World Social Situation attention is drawn to the fact that under- 
employment arises mainly from the insufficiency of the existing 
cultivated land and capital equipment to keep the present labour 
force fully and effectively employed. In agriculture, because of the 
small size of farms and the shortage of capital, agricultural produc- 
tion provides peasants with full-time work only for a small part of 
the year, the rest of the time being either wasted in idleness or 
spent on non-agricultural work which brings but little additional 
income. This is particularly noticeable in the handicraft and 
cottage industries and in petty trades and services.* 

All this is obviously true, and a warning of this kind was neces- 
sary. But the main reason why these situations still exist is un- 


1T.L.0.: Labour Survey of North Africa, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 60 (Geneva, 1960), pp. 364 ff. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 102 ff. 
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satisfactory economic organisation. This, however, can be remedied ; 
and both national and international organisations have drawn up 
programmes specifically designed to improve patterns of economic 
activity in rural areas. 


THE DIFFICULTIES FACING SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


In the foregoing pages a brief indication has been given of some 
of the difficulties facing small-scale industries as they adapt 
themselves to new conditions. These difficulties deserve closer 
examination. 

During the joint United Nations-U.N.E.S.C.O. seminar on 
Urbanisation in Asia and the Far East (Bangkok, 1956), to which 
reference has already been made, it was quite correctly pointed out 
that the traditional arts and crafts were changing rapidly in 
character. It was considered that— 

Modern machine-made articles will probably replace hand-made goods in 
Asian countries unless they are really useful and artistic, and steps should be 
taken to develop the best work in the traditional crafts. Although traditional 
forms of arts and crafts can be assisted by government information and 
encouragement, they will survive only if they derive their strength from 
popular approval.! 


This is sound common sense. 

But if these small industries and handicraft trades are to remain 
in public favour and to continue to produce goods of sufficiently 
high standards of artistry and usefulness to make large numbers of 
customers want to buy them, they must have suitable equipment 
and workers with the ability to use it properly and adapt them- 
selves rapidly to technical progress. Thus the problem is not 
merely one of creating new activities ; above all, production and 
sales methods must be improved, and designs adapted to the 
requirements of the market. 

In his Report to the 45th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office criticised the standards of management and conditions of 
work in small-scale industries. He said : “ Undoubtedly, the main 
causes of low income in these enterprises are poor management, 
inefficient production methods, and lack of funds for additional 
facilities to help increase productivity.” ? 

If one attempts to classify all these factors in a few main groups 
it will be seen that the principal weaknesses of small-scale industry 
—which are sometimes so serious as to place its very existence in 
jeopardy—are as follows : 


1 Report on the World Social Situation, op. cit., p. 196. 
2 Op. cit., p. 42. 
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(1) an insufficiency of machinery and equipment, which is often 
rudimentary and with which high-quality production in adequate 
volume is impossible ; 

(2) an insufficiency of capital to purchase more suitable equip- 
ment ; 

(3) a lack of the skills and abilities required to operate such ma- 
chinery and equipment and to manage the undertakings properly ; 

(4) difficulties in obtaining supplies of raw materials ; and 


(5) marketing difficulties arising from an almost complete 
ignorance among producers of the possibilities and state of markets. 


MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


In the circumstances it is quite clear what measures must be 
taken to safeguard small-scale industries and enable them to carry 
out their economic functions properly. 


Education 


The first field in which measures must be taken is that of 
education. The training of heads of undertakings leaves much to 
be desired in the economically developed countries as well as in 
the developing ones. What they need to be taught is not so much 
the techniques of their trades—which they usually know fairly 
thoroughly—as the administrative, accounting and financial 
management of their undertakings, the basic principles of marketing 
and market research. They must also be made to realise that econ- 
omic development will be to their advantage, and even that 
economic development without their assistance is impossible. 
Lastly, they must be convinced that economic development makes 
for bigger markets, of which they will certainly capture at least a 
share, as a result of increases in the incomes of the population.? 

In the industrial countries public authorities and private 
organisations, acting either separately or jointly, have schemes 
under way to provide vocational training for managers of small 
undertakings and further training for their employees.’ 


Credit 


The next step to be taken is that of providing suitable credit 
facilities for small-scale industries. The main financial problem in 
these industries arises from the fact that their own capital resources 


1 Quoted from a statement made by Mr. Franz van Hoek, of the European 
Productivity Agency, at the International Congress for the Promotion of 
Handicrafts and Trades in the Developing Countries (Munich, June 1961). 


2See in particular Services for Small-Scale Industry, op. cit., Ch. V: 
“ Training and Information Services ”, pp. 71 ff., and Appendices. 
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are usually inadequate. It is not always easy to obtain financial 
assistance from the ordinary credit institutions, for the latter are 
reluctant to incur the relatively heavy expenditure involved in 
small credit transactions. Moreover, small undertakings are fre- 
quently unable to offer the security which is usually required. 
Consequently, special credit institutions for small industry have 
been set up in a number of countries. Controlled and guaranteed by 
the government they provide credit for the modernisation of 
equipment, the purchase of better machinery, the purchase or 
conversion of small industrial premises or workshops, or even to 
meet shortages of urgently required working capital, at low rates 
and with relatively little security. These institutions make a real 
contribution to technical progress in undertakings. Apart from 
ensuring that the credits are properly used, they give those who 
apply for credit advice on the sound financial management of their 
undertakings. Admittedly, this advice is not entirely disinterested 
since it is designed to ensure that the borrower remains solvent 
and that the loans granted to him will be repaid ; but it usually 
proves extremely useful, and the supervision exercised by credit 
institutions is thus of benefit to undertakings as well as to the 
institutions themselves. 

In some Western European countries credit institutions 
especially established to cater for small and medium-sized under- 
takings and known as “ people’s credit institutes ”, “ occupational 
credit institutes ” or “ banks for the middle classes ” have existed 
for years. The experience which these institutions have accumulated 
and the guarantees on which they can rely as a result of improve- 
ments in the standards of commercial management of undertakings 
enable them to provide credit not merely against real security (a 
building or a business), as was the case in the early years, but also 
on the good name of the borrower, that is to say, against essentially 
personal guarantees which are much less tangible and harder to 
realise than guarantees based on real assets. This is a very con- 
siderable step forward which greatly eases the liquidity position of 
small undertakings. 


Collaboration 
By pooling their efforts, their resources and their experience 
small-scale industrial undertakings can strengthen their position 


considerably in the struggle for survival. Collaboration of this type 
may assume a variety of forms. 


Occupational Organisations. 


First of all, there are the occupational organisations in which 
heads of undertakings in the same or similar branches join together, 
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on a free and voluntary basis. An occupational organisation may 
be completely free or governed by public-law regulations under 
which it officially represents the entire branch under the supervision 
of the public authorities. But in either case it may perform a 
variety of tasks ranging from the defence of its members’ interests 
and the representation of small undertakings vis-a-vis large-scale 
industries or the government, to the organisation of joint services, 
for example for information, vocational training, research, testing 
and quality control, supply, purchasing and domestic and foreign 
sales. This list could be much longer ; but the examples mentioned 
give an idea of the benefits which occupational organisations can 
offer to their members. The contributions of heads of undertakings 
to cover the cost of all these services need not be large, and generally 
amount to less than the dues collected by workers’ trade unions. 

The success of occupational organisations depends on the 
comprehension, discipline and support of their members ; this 
implies that the latter already have a minimum of training which 
places them on a level above that of the average small entrepreneur. 


Co-operatives. 


A more advanced form of collaboration is the co-operative 
society, for production, purchasing or marketing. 

One of the ways of improving [the position of small-scale industries] 
would be the pooling of their individual resources through co-operative 
action in areas where this would seem to offer considerable advantages. 
Thus they could benefit by co-operative buying and selling, use of production 
and processing facilities, and development and exploitation of their resour- 
ces.? 


In Hungary the Government offers incentives to production 
co-operatives manufacturing shoes, furniture, measuring instru- 
ments and clothes ; such co-operatives also operate repair services. 

In North Africa many governments have established or encour- 
aged the establishment of co-operative societies, particularly in 
rural areas. In the United Arab Republic, for instance, a Depart- 
ment of Rural Industries and Economic Development was set up in 
1954 in the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs specifically to 
establish production co-operatives and to organise permanent 
exhibitions of the products of rural industries. Co-operatives can 
obtain loans and subsidies from an Assistance Fund created in 
1958. In 1959 there were 42 handicraft production co-operatives. 
A five-year scheme has also been drawn up to promote rural 
industries, particularly by setting up pilot workshops in villages.? 


a Labour Survey of North Africa, op. cit., p. 342. 
2 Ibid., pp. 347-348. 
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In the Western countries co-operative societies are not formed 
by the public authorities but by the small entrepreneurs themselves 
or by their occupational associations. Their fortunes have varied : 
some have run into difficulties on account of the individualistic 
character of certain heads of undertakings, but others have ex- 
panded considerably to the great advantage of their members. 


Government Promotion 


Where the heads of small undertakings have neither the financial 
resources nor the training and abilities necessary to organise them- 
selves or to establish co-operatives on their own initiative, the 
public authorities may create special departments to promote 
small-scale industries. 

Public authorities can take action at three different levels, 
namely— 


(1) direct assistance for vocational training and the selection of 
suitable equipment, and advice on ways and means of improving 
production methods, marketing and the organisation of co-oper- 
atives ; 

(2) supporting measures, in particular the training of specialists, 
the study of the particular problems of small undertakings, and 
the establishment and running of advanced technical training 
centres ; 

(3) general development schemes, relating, for instance, to the 
improvement of communications, electric power generation and 
transmission, banking services, fiscal measures and social policy 
measures, which do not have a direct bearing on small-scale indus- 
tries but may have a considerable influence on their development. 


In India the Government has established a Small-Scale Indus- 
tries Corporation, the principal activity of which is to establish 
industrial estates in urban centres ; these consist of a group of 
small workshops, ranging in number from ten to 200 or 300 and 
equipped with the necessary amenities, office premises and window 
display facilities. For the joint use of all the workshops, industrial 
estates have modern equipment which each of the manufacturers 
can use in turn, quality control laboratories and workshops, and a 
team of consulting engineers from all the different fields who give 
advice on installation and layout and help manufacturers to 
choose the lines of goods they will produce. 

In Pakistan the East Pakistan Small and Cottage Industries 
Corporation has prepared a phased programme consisting of 205 
projects for the development of small and cottage industries. The 


1 Labour Survey of North Africa, op. cit., p. 367. 
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Corporation has decided to put five of these projects into effect— 
relating to rural industrial service centres, ten copra drying centres, 
four common facility centres, six small and cottage industry estates 
and design centres—during the first year of the second five-year 
plan period. In addition, the Government is spending 270,000 
rupees on the reorganisation of nine cottage-industry development 
centres to procure and distribute raw materials, demonstrate new 
designs and modern methods of production and impart training to 
artisans and craftsmen in their respective areas. They will be 
supplied with additional machinery, equipment and tools.' 

In some of these national schemes assistance has been obtained 
from the International Labour Organisation. The I.L.O. projects 
in this field are aimed at a sector which is in some ways a link 
between the industrial and the rural economies. Their objective is 
either to improve the efficiency of an existing handicraft or small 
industry, together with the living and working conditions of those 
engaged in it, or to introduce new industries after the necessary 
studies have been undertaken. Projects in this field include 
research, experimental work, training, technical advice, demonstra- 
tion and the organisation of supply, credit and marketing. They 
must take into account first and foremost the economic vulner- 
ability of handicrafts and small industries. Every attempt is 
therefore made to ensure that I.L.O. projects are not carried on in 
isolation but fit in with national development objectives and lead 
to economically viable occupations. 

With this end in view the goal of I.L.O. projects is, firstly, the 
formulation of a national policy concerning these industries, and 
secondly—and in implementation of that policy—the organisation 
of integrated servicing centres, including advisory facilities for 
small industries capable of undertaking a variety of activities for 
their promotion, among them technical and economic surveys, 
technological research and experimental work on raw materials, 
production processes and techniques of raising productivity, and 
vocational and management training. Such centres should also be 
able to provide or assist in organising “ common services” and 
facilities for credit and marketing. In this connection the impor- 
tance of co-operative organisation must not be lost sight of. 

Few projects have so far attained these goals, but with the 
possibility of action under the United Nations Special Fund a 
number of countries have developed schemes for their attainment 
with I.L.O. help.? 


1 Co-operative Information (Geneva, I.L.O.), 37th Year, 1961,No. 1,pp. 22-23. 
21.L.0.: The Role of the I.L.O. in the Promotion of Economic Expansion 
and Social Progress in Developing Countries, Report X, International Labour 
Conference, 45th Session, 1961 (Geneva, 1961), pp. 52-53. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From the foregoing one general fact clearly emerges, namely 
that small industries, far from being doomed to extinction as a 
result of technical progress, have their part to play in modern 
economies. They are not survivals of the past ; they have economic 
functions to perform which consist either of satisfying specific 
wants which they are in the best position to meet or acting as 
essential auxiliaries of large-scale industry. 

The question of the optimum size of an undertaking is one that 
can be discussed indefinitely. It will, in fact, depend on a number 
of factors—some of them organisational (such as the goods pro- 
duced and the production methods used, the organisation of market- 
ing and services, financial arrangements, etc.), while others are 
technical (e.g. technological progress)—and also on general eco- 
nomic conditions, such as the state of markets (sometimes even 
local markets), the cost of production factors, etc. It will thus be 
clear that the very concept of optimum size is a variable function. 
This is why one finds undertakings of widely differing sizes existing 
side by side in the same branch of industry. Some undertakings 
are small because they are gradually dying ; while others are small 
because they have not yet had time to grow to the size that their 
vitality gives them an opportunity of reaching. Similarly, there 
are medium-sized firms which are on the decline and others showing 
every sign of rapid expansion.} 

Thus the future prospects for small-scale industries are bright, 
provided conditions are such that they can discharge their eco- 
nomic functions efficiently. 


1 Fédération des industries belges: Les grands problémes de l'industrie 
belge (Brussels, June 1961), pp. 46-47. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Labour Legislation 
and Collective Bargaining 
in the Americas 


Legislation and collective bargaining have developed as two of the 
principal means of determining working conditions and promoting industrial 
peace. The relative merits of either method must, of course, be gauged 
within the social, economic and political context of the particular country 
and hence do not lend themselves to abstract examination. The respective 
roles of the two methods in determining working conditions and preventing 
and settling labour disputes are of special significance in the Americas 
because of the inter-relationship of legislation and collective bargaining 
which exists in this region and the apparent divergence of philosophy and 
practice between Latin America on the one hand and Canada and the United 
States on the other regarding the proper role of one or the other method. 


THE ROLE oF LEGISLATION 


National attitudes towards the role to be played by legal enactment 
in fixing working conditions and settling labour disputes are not only 
determined by considerations of social interests and economic power 
or utility in a given situation ; they are also greatly influenced by 
general legal re and traditions, by political ideologies and by the 
general function of legislation in the organisation of the community. 
In Canada and the United States the greater reliance placed on collective 
bargaining as distinguished from statutory regulation of working con- 
ditions is in part a reflection of the pragmatic approach characterising 
Anglo-American legal concepts, which are based on common law 
principles and on a traditional preference for contract and custom 
rather than statutory provisions. On the other hand labour law in 
Latin America follows the Roman tradition, i.e. it consists of written 
law established by non-judicial bodies. 

This situation has led in Latin America to the predominance of 
legal considerations in the practice and theory of labour relations. 
For example, while people in Canada and in the United States usually 


1 This article is based on a report prepared by the International Labour Office for 
discussion at an Inter-American Study Conference on Labour-Management Relations held 
by the I.L.O. in Montevideo in November 1960, at which participants from all parts of the 
American region exchanged views and experiences on certain questions of particular 
relevance to the situation in the Americas. For a complete report of the Study Conference 
see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXV, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1961, pp. 254 ff. 
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speak of “labour relations” or “labour-management relations”, thus 
emphasising the wider nature of the relationship between men at work, 
people in Latin America usually think in terms of “ derecho del trabajo ” 
or “derecho social” (labour law), thus stressing the legal aspects of 
a relationship which, in their view, is primarily a set of legal rights and 
obligations. These two approaches should be borne in mind but the 
distinction should not be overestimated. 

The legal approach of the Latin American countries finds its typical 
expression in the tendency to codify all conceivable matters relating 
to labour and social questions into one comprehensive statute book. 
Rather voluminous labour codes exist in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. In Argentina, 
Paraguay, Peru and El Salvador, codification is at present either 
envisaged or under discussion. This concept of codification is largely 
foreign to the Canadian and United States systems. 

The desire for legal perfection which is so strong in Latin America 
sometimes leads to a situation where the law is in advance of the real 
economic and social situation. This is recognised by Latin American 
writers themselves. On the other hand it should not be overlooked 
that the function of the written law in some of the Latin American 
countries is sometimes more educational than normative in character. 
This concept of the role of legislation is somewhat alien to national 
traditions in Canada and in the United States. 


Determination of Wages and Working Conditions 


Statutory determination of minimum wages and working conditions 
finds its genesis in the responsibility of the State to protect the worker, 
as the economically weaker party in the employment relationship. 

Legislative minimum-wage-fixing systems? exist in all but a very 
few of the countries of the American region.* They assume particular 
importance in a number of Latin American countries in view of the 
low level of wages resulting in part from the relatively low degree of 
economic development and the concomitant fact that collective bar- 
gaining has not yet achieved an effective role in regulating wages and 
other conditions of work. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that legislative minimum-wage-fixing may have a special significance 
in respect of the inter-relationship between legislation and collective 
bargaining in that the form such wage-fixing may take (i.e. bipartite 
or tripartite discussions) is often a precursor of collective bargaining 
and, indeed, can itself constitute a rudimentary form of collective 
bargaining. 

The fixing of minimum wages directly by legislation in which the 
minimum wage is expressed in the form of a specified amount of money 
is to be found in its largest sense in the United States, where a mini- 
mum wage is fixed on a nation-wide basis by the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, as amended. However, direct, over-all legislative minimum-wage- 


1See for example Mario L. Dreveatr: “ Acerca de la codificacién del derecho del 
trabajo ”, in Derecho del Trabajo (Buenos Aires, 1959), p. 675 (note 10) ; and Victor ALBA: 
Esquema historico del movimiento obrero en América Latina (Mexico City, 1957), p. 124. 

2 Although reference is made to “ legislative ” wage-fixing, consideration is given in 
this section to direct government intervention in wage-fixing through other forms of action. 

3 See generally I.L.O.: Minimum Wages in Latin America, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 34 (Geneva, 1954). 
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fixing is comparatively rare in the American region. In addition to 
the United States it would seem that only Colombia afd Haiti have 
enacted an over-all nation-wide minimum wage by direct legislation. 
Other countries such as Uruguay have established minimum wages 
through direct legislation for specific industries. In Guatemala legis- 
lation gives the executive authority the power to fix “ basic” wages 
from time to time pending the establishment of an integrated joint 
board system as contemplated by the Labour Code.’ 

By far the most prevalent form of legislative wage-fixing in the 
American region arises out of enactments providing for the deter- 
mination of minimum wages through the medium of special bipartite or 
tripartite boards. Such legislation is found in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. It may be noted that in some of these countries wage 
board systems exist together with systems of direct legislative or 
administrative wage-fixing. These boards may be set up on a regional 
or occupational basis, or both, or they may be part of a tiered system 
at two or more levels. Their functions may be merely advisory in nature 
or they may have the power to make decisions or occupy a status some- 
where between these two. The various national systems of minimum- 
wage-fixing by boards, while showing significant differences in detail, 
virtually all provide for equal representation of employers and workers. 

In reviewing systems of minimum-wage-fixing it should be recognised, 
as mentioned above, that such systems are of differing importance in 
various countries. For instance minimum-wage-fixing is of crucial 
importance in the less developed areas of Latin America, where, in 
effect, the minimum-wage scales are frequently the wage rates actually 
paid. On the other hand in the United States, in Canada, and in some 
areas of Latin America, a well developed economy including a strong 
trade union movement and effective collective bargaining have served 
to create a relatively high general wage level. Hence for these countries 
and areas minimum-wage-fixing is less of importance, at least in respect 
of the relative number of workers upon whom the minima have a 
direct effect. 

In addition to wages, legislation in the region deals, to a greater or 
smaller extent, with virtually all other conditions of work. While a 
maximum of normal hours of work is fixed by legislation in almost all 
the countries of South and Central America, in the United States and in 
several provinces of Canada, the situation is somewhat different with 
regard to annual leave with pay. Such leave is recognised in the legisla- 
tion of all countries in Latin America and in Canada. In the United 
States, on the other hand, there is no general legislation in this field, but 
in practice workers who are not covered by collective agreements are 
usually entitled to an annual paid vacation on the basis of established 
custom. 

Statutory provisions on weekly rest periods and public holidays form 
an integral part of the legislation of most Latin American countries but 
are less common in Canada and the United States. In Canada legislation 
in eight provinces provides for a weekly rest day, and six provinces 
have statutory regulations regarding public holidays. In the United 


1 See René Roux: “An Approach to Minimum Wage-Fixing in Guatemala”, in Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p. 1; and “ Minimum Wage Problems 
and Policy in Guatemala ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIX, No. 5, May 1959, p. 459. 
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States legislation is silent in this field, but employees not covered by 
collective agreement standards are still not unprotected, as the statutory 
maximum of 40 hours a week plus the relatively high overtime pay 
(usually time-and-a-half) together with local Sunday regulations consti- 
tute an effective curb on excessive work on weekends or public holidays. 

Another area in which legislation is rather abundant in the whole 
region is that of protection of workers’ health. The prohibition of child 
labour, special measures to protect employed young persons and womer. 
and the installation and maintenance of safety and health facilities of 
various kinds in undertakings form the subject-matter of quite extensive 
statutory provisions in most of the Latin American countries and are, 
though to a smaller extent, contained in the federal legislation and in the 
legislation of many states in the United States and in that of some of 
the Canadian provinces. 

There are quite a number of other conditions and benefits which are 
provided for by legislation in Latin American countries but on which 
there is less legislative regulation in the United States and Canada. 
These include, for instance, the payment of various forms of cash 
bonuses, long service and severance allowances, transport and housing 
facilities for workers, authorised absences from work with or without 
pay under specified circumstances (e.g. family events, civic functions), 
breaks and rest periods, funeral expenses, supply of work clothes, 
probationary periods and, in particular, special conditions for specified 
occupational groups of workers such as commercial employees, domestic 
servants, seafarers, agricultural workers, apprentices, etc. Furthermore, 
the law often specifies in great detail the matters to be contained in 
works rules. 

These few examples show that legislation plays a far greater part in 
the determination of working conditions in South and Central America 
than in Canada and the United States. This is partly due to the low 
degree of development of collective bargaining in many of the Latin 
American countries, which obliges the State to intervene in the interest 
of the otherwise unprotected workers ; but it is also an expression of 
the Roman law traditions of Latin America, under which legislation 
(as in many countries in Europe) regulates in great detail the individual 
contract of employment and the mutual rights and obligations of 
employers and workers arising out of it. 

In many Latin American countries the tendency is to provide statu- 
tory standards for virtually all imaginable mutual rights and obligations, 
working conditions and benefits. Admittedly these are minimum stand- 
ards on which collective agreements can and sometimes do improve, but 
their existence as such is not related to collective bargaining. Although, 
as will be seen below, there is at present a rapid increase in the number, 
scope and coverage of collective agreements in some of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, in none of them is there any perceptible trend towards 
less legislative regulation of working conditions. 

In contrast, statutory standards for working conditions in the United 
States and Canada are much more limited in character, not only inasmuch 
as they provide merely for a minimum of protection, but also with regard 
to the selection of the matters for which such legal minima are considered 
necessary . 

Settlement of Disputes 


A comparative review of the various institutions and procedures for 
the settlement of labour disputes in the countries of the American 
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region is rendered difficult by the fact that disputes are very differently 
classified in different countries.1_ In the United States and in Canada a 
distinction is usually made between what may be termed industrial 
disputes on the one hand and grievances on the other. While 
industrial disputes are those arising when the parties cannot agree on 
the terms of an agreement or out of controversies over the recognition 
of a trade union, grievances are controversies over the application or 
interpretation of a collective agreement or, in general, those arising out 
of existing employment relationships. In Latin American countries a 
distinction is sometimes made between collective and individual disputes 
and sometimes between economic and legal disputes. An economic 
dispute (or a dispute over interests) arises where the two parties cannot 
agree on the terms of a collective agreement. A legal dispute (or a 
dispute over rights) arises where the parties cannot agree on the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective agreement which has already 
been concluded or on the interpretation or application of provisions 
contained in laws, regulations or individual contracts of employment. 
The classification of controversies into economic and legal disputes has 
been adopted in the following discussion (although this distinction is 
not reflected in the practice of several Latin American countries), because 
this distinction is in conformity with previous I.L.O. studies of the 
subject and also corresponds, at least in its general concept, to the 
distinction between industrial disputes and grievances as recognised in 
Canada and the United States. 


Economic Disputes. 


The legislation of all countries in the American region makes provi- 
sion, in one way or another, for the prevention and settlement of economic 
disputes, and in all of them the law recognises the basic right to strike. 
The differences between the various national systems are thus less ones 
of principle than of degree and are reflected in the extent of the limita- 
tions imposed on the exercise of the right to strike and in the extent of 
possible government intervention in the prevention and settlement of 
disputes. 

The great majority of the countries leave it to the parties themselves 
to settle their economic disputes, in the belief that they are the best 
judges of their own interest ; public settlement is usually invoked only 
where the parties cannot agree. To help the parties to reach an amicable 
settlement the legislation of all the countries concerned provides for the 
establishment of conciliation machinery. 

While conciliation is voluntary in the United States, where employers 
and trade unions are free to decide whether they wish to avail themselves 
of the assistance offered by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or by similar institutions established at the state level, it is 
compulsory in Canada and in the great majority of the Latin American 
countries. In the latter countries legislation usually provides that no 
strike or lockout can be lawfully declared before the conciliation pro- 
ceedings have been exhausted. In the majority of them the legislation 
also provides for voluntary arbitration machinery which may intervene 
if conciliation efforts fail. 


1 As used in this article the term “labour dispute” has a meaning somewhat wider 
than is usually the case in Canada and the United States, as it includes grievances which 
are not ordinarily thought of in these two countries as being, in themselves, labour disputes. 
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Another way in which governments intervene in disputes, and one 
that is a common feature of almost all the countries of the region, is 
the restriction or interdiction of certain types of strikes, usually those 
involving services and economic activities the interruption of which 
would be particularly harmful to the national welfare. In this regard 
the language of the relevant legal provisions varies considerably. In 
some countries the services or activities are enumerated (e.g. transport, 
health services, food supply, water, gas, electricity or fuel supply). In 
others a more general formula has been adopted. In the United States, 
for example, a strike which threatens to “ imperil the national health 
or safety ” may, at the instance of the Government, be interrupted for 
a period of 80 days, during which time the workers must return to work. 
In Chile, in the event of a strike or lockout which would directly “ imperil 
public health or the economic and social life of the population ”, the 
Government may take steps for the resumption of work. Argentine and 
Chilean legislation prohibits strikes in agriculture ; a solidarity strike is 
unlawful in the Dominican Republic ; and there are a number of coun- 
tries (Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Panama) where strikes 
for other than strictly economic and social purposes (in particular, 
political strikes) are expressly prohibited. Moreover, a number of Latin 
American countries provide in their legislation that before a strike is 
declared it must have been approved by a specified majority of the 
workers concerned, in a secret ballot ; this is aimed at preventing strikes 
which might be decided upon hastily and without due deliberation. 

The examples given serve to illustrate that most of the American 
countries, while recognising the right to strike as a principle, have 
nevertheless thought it necessary to enact legislation that limits and 
restricts complete freedom in the exercise of this right. 

A similar effect is achieved in certain countries by the statutory 
provision of compulsory settlement of economic disputes. This is 
particularly apparent under a system of compulsory arbitration, as in 
Brazil. Here the labour court, which is competent to settle all types of 
labour disputes, may, if conciliation efforts fail, settle economic disputes 
by issuing a binding award. This compulsory system of arbitration 
severely restricts strikes. Furthermore, strikes are only allowed in 
occupations not defined as “ essential ” under a decree of 1946 and only 
under special circumstances. This may, in view of the rather wide 
definition of “ essential ”, constitute an additional limitation on the right 
to strike.} 

Other Latin American countries also have a system of compulsory 
disputes settlement, though of a less rigid and general character than 
Brazil. Compulsory arbitration as the final step in the procedure is, for 
instance, provided for in the law of Ecuador and of Peru. Other coun- 
tries where strikes are restricted or prohibited in public services or 
essential activities usually also have a system of compulsory arbitration 
for them. In Argentina the legislation permits compulsory arbitration 
in certain activities and cases, but it does not seem to be applied very 
often in practice. 

Mexico has a unique system in this respect. If a dispute cannot be 
settled by agreement between the parties or by voluntary arbitration, 

1 The apparent inconsistency between the statutory (and even constitutional) guarantee 
of the right to strike on the one hand and the existence of a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in conjunction with the above-mentioned decree on the other has been pointed out by 


Brazilian writers themselves. See A. F. Cesartno, Jr.: Direito social brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro/S4o Paulo, Livraria Freitas Bastos, 1957), Vol. I, p. 295. 
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it may be terminated by a binding decision of the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion board, a statutory body responsible for the settlement of all labour 
disputes. It must, however, be emphasised that under the Mexican 
Labour Code only employers are under a legal obligation to accept 
arbitration. It has therefore been pointed out that in Mexico arbitration 
is not compulsory for the workers! but only for the employers. 

It is evident from the above examples that in no country of the 
American region does the State leave the settlement of economic disputes 
entirely to the parties concerned and that restrictions of the exercise of 
the right to strike are everywhere considered necessary in varying forms 
and degrees. The picture presented by the different statutory provisions 
which have been mentioned would, however, be incomplete and distorted 
without some remarks about practice. 

Quite apart from the formalised settlement procedures prescribed in 
great detail by legislation, it is constant practice in many of the countries 
concerned for the Ministry of Labour or the Minister himself to intervene 
in industrial disputes. While this intervention is limited in some coun- 
tries to appeals or to conciliation proposals addressed to the parties in 
major disputes only, there are others where it is more frequent and goes 
much further. In some Latin American countries intervention in labour 
disputes seems to be an essential part of the day-to-day activities of 
the Minister of Labour. Sometimes it is even the head of the government 
who intervenes. This frequent and direct intervention in concrete dis- 
putes often brings a political element into the case, with possible re- 
percussions on the status and position of the Minister and even on the 
general stability of the government itself. 


Legal Disputes. 


Whereas, in respect of economic disputes, the role of legislation and, 
in general, that of the State is subsidiary in character, preference being 
given in all American countries to procedures established by the parties 
themselves, the situation is more complicated with regard to legal 
disputes. Here a clear distinction is justified and necessary between 
Canada and the United States on the one hand and the Latin American 
countries on the other. While in the first two countries legal disputes 
are settled through procedures established by mutual agreement between 
employers and trade unions and embodied in their collective agreements, 
Latin American countries have created statutory machinery which is 
more or less connected with or integrated in their general judicial system. 
A closer look at the procedures followed in the various countries in the 
American region in the settlement of legal disputes reveals, however, that 
the two methods are not mutually exclusive and that in practice they 
often complement each other. 

In the United States the formulation of grievance procedures, usually 
providing for arbitration as the final step, depends entirely upon the 
voluntary agreement of the parties and legislation plays a part only 
inasmuch as it states that final adjustment by a method agreed upon 
by the parties is declared to be the desirable method for the settlement 
of grievances arising out of the application or interpretation of an 
existing collective agreement. Since, as has been pointed out above, 
wages and working conditions are as a rule determined by collective 
agreements, the contractual grievance and arbitration procedure is the 


1See E. ALVAREZ DE CastTILLo: Relaciones colectivas de trabajo, report submitted to 
the Second International Congress on Social Law (Brussels, 1958), p. 10. 
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usual way of settling disputes arising out of the employment relationship. 
In Canada the situation is similar, except that inclusion of grievance 
clauses in collective agreements is made mandatory by legislation. 

In Latin America most countries have established a system of settle- 
ment of legal disputes which is based on legislation and administered by 
judicial bodies. Whether these bodies are called labour courts as is the 
case in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Venezuela, or conciliation or arbitration boards, as in 
Mexico, or whether in the absence of special labour courts it is the 
ordinary courts that are competent for the final settlement of such dis- 
putes as in Cuba, Haiti and Uruguay, the principle that the solution of 
legal conflicts is entrusted to statutory bodies remains constant.1 In 
many countries of the region complaints arising out of the employment 
relationship, if not settled within the undertaking, are in the first place 
brought before the labour inspector or another administrative authority, 
but there is usually the possibility of recourse to the courts against the 
decision of this authority. The system of labour courts varies consider- 
ably from country to country. Sometimes they are competent to deal 
with all le gal and economic disputes, sometimes with legal disputes alone 
and sometimes with individual or collective legal disputes only. In some 
countries they comprise one instance only, in others there is a hierarchy 
of labour courts. While in the majority of the countries the labour courts 
of first or sole instance consist of a judge sitting alone, those of higher 
instance and, in some countries, also those of first instance, consist of 
labour judges together with representatives of employers and workers. 
The legislation usually includes very detailed prescriptions for procedure 
(which is often modelled after the general court procedure in ordinary 
civil cases, but is usually less formal). In addition, the principle is usually 
set out that during the preliminary hearings an effort at conciliation 
must be made by the judge or court and that only when this fails can a 
judgment be rendered. This judgment, like that of any ordinary court, 
is binding on the parties, subject only to such rights of appeal as may 
be prescribed. 

The difference underlying the grievance procedure in the United 
States and in Canada and the labour court procedure in Latin America 
lies in the fact that while the former method has the character of a 
private conciliation and arbitration machinery, the latter is based on 
the idea that legal labour disputes are not distinguishable on juridical 
grounds from other civil legal disputes and must therefore be settled by 
judicial bodies forming part of the general judicial system of the country. 
This is yet another reflection of the basically different approaches to 
labour-management relations in the two parts of the American region. 

It should, however, be added that there is a trend in Latin America, 
at least in those countries where collective bargaining has acquired an 
important role in industrial relations, to have legal differences arising 
out of collective agreements resolved by the parties themselves. This 
evolution is sometimes also recognised and encouraged by legislation. 
In Argentina and Mexico, the two Latin American countries where col- 
lective bargaining has probably developed most, there are statutory 
provisions for the setting up of joint committees by collective agreements. 
In Mexico the law does not limit the jurisdiction of such joint commit- 


1 See generally I.L.0.: Labour Courts in Latin America, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 13 (Geneva, 1949). 
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tees and it has been stated that, primarily owing to the maturity of the 
Mexican labour movement, in the majority of cases collective agreements 
are implemented by the parties themselves and by the procedures and 
machinery established by them, without intervention of third parties.? 
In Argentina the law expressly permits the establishment of joint com- 
mittees for the interpretation of collective agreements and provides for 
their intervention in the form of conciliation in individual disputes 
arising out of the operation of the agreement. However, in neither 
country can the jurisdiction of the statutory body be excluded. In 
practice the Argentine labour judge is free to stay the court proceedings 
while the conciliation proceedings of the joint committee are going on, 
and the situation seems to be similar in Mexico. 

Moreover, the practice of many Latin American countries where 
collective bargaining has reached a certain level of development shows 
that efforts are usually made to settle disputes arising out of collective 
agreements amicably through informal or formal procedures and that 
the case is submitted to the labour court only if these efforts fail. It 
may be anticipated that with the further development of collective 
agreements these “ grievance procedures ”, while not at all excluding 
the jurisdiction of the labour court, will acquire increased importance. 


Promotion of Collective Bargaining 


Apart from its effects on the determination of wages and working 
conditions and the settlement of labour disputes, legislation can, and 
in fact often does, have a very strong influence in promoting collective 
bargaining by the establishment of an appropriate legal framework. In 
almost every country of the American Continent there are legal prescrip- 
tions which, although showing great variety, directly aim at this goal. 

In the first place, all the countries of the region have legal provisions 
granting a greater or smaller degree of freedom of association and 
regulating—sometimes in great detail—the status, constitution and 
dissolution of employers’ and workers’ organisations. There is also a 
wealth of legal prescriptions for the protection of the worker’s right 
to organise vis-a-vis his employer. While, under the law of the United 
States and Canada, acts on the part of employers that are aimed at 
discriminating against workers on grounds of their union membership 
or activities would constitute unfair labour practices that are subject 
to sanctions under a special procedure (a similar system has also been 
introduced in Argentina, but seems to be of less practical importance), 
most of such acts would be illegal under the law of many Latin American 
countries, where the labour courts would interdict them or order the 
employer to pay damages. 

Furthermore, there are often statutory provisions concerning the 
determination of the bargaining partners. While the right of individual 
employers or their associations to conclude valid collective agreements 
usually does not give rise to difficulties, the determination of the bar- 
gaining agent for the workers constitutes a more complicated legislative 
problem in various countries of the region. The questions involved are 
closely connected with the level at which bargaining takes place, a 
matter which is discussed further below. Legislative standards regu- 
lating the determination of the bargaining agent in the United States 


1 J. Jestis CasTorRENA : Contenu, effets juridiques, application et exécution de la conven- 
tion collective de travail au Mexique, report submitted to the Second International Congress 
of Labour Law (Geneva, 1957), p. 11. 
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and Canada (where bargaining usually takes place at the plant level) 
provide that for every bargaining unit there can be only one bargaining 
agent selected by a majority of the workers of the unit and representing 
all of them, whether members of the union or not ; detailed procedures 
for the determination of the bargaining agent are also provided for. 
In Latin America, in accordance with civil law traditions, trade unions 
usually must be recognised by the State and registered before they can 
contract obligations and, in general, exercise their rights. A registered 
union may normally conclude a collective agreement without any 
requirement of majority representation. This does not seem to constitute 
a problem in those countries and economic branches where bargaining 
takes place at the industry level. In respect of plant level bargaining, a 
multiplicity of unions does not, at least in theory, hamper collective 
bargaining in the many countries where the law explicitly or implicitly 
allows separate agreements to be negotiated within one plant. More- 
over, even in those Latin American countries where the law permits 
only one collective agreement to be concluded in a given undertaking, 
it usually contents itself with very general principles with respect to 
the representative union, without providing for a procedure for its 
determination. 

In many countries of the region there are also legal prescriptions 
dealing with the process of collective bargaining itself. Inspired by 
section 43 of the Mexican Labour Code, which provides that “ every 
employer of persons who belong to a trade union must conclude a collec- 
tive agreement with such trade union if requested to do so”, many 
other Latin American countries, including Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Venezuela, have introduced in their legis- 
lation the legal obligation of the employer to conclude a collective 
agreement. Under the law of Canada and the United States it is only 
the refusal of an employer to bargain in good faith that would constitute 
an unfair labour practice and would make him liable to sanctions. 
However, the employer is not compelled to reach agreement. Other 
legislative provisions with regard to the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments can be found in many Latin American countries, where, in contrast 
to the regulations in force in Canada and in the United States, the law 
often enumerates the subject-matters that must be dealt with in collec- 
tive agreements and usually provides that such agreements must be 
approved and registered by the labour authorities before becoming 
valid instruments with binding force. 

Finally, the tendency to define in great detail the legal effects of 
collective agreements and to give them legal force almost as great as 
that enjoyed by statutory provisions is a characteristic feature of 
Latin American legislation. 

In summary it will be noted that statutory provisions setting out 
the legal framework for collective bargaining, particularly in respect 
of the initial phases of the bargaining process (determination of bar- 
gaining agent and unfair labour practices) are more comprehensive in 
Canada and the United States than in Latin America. This indicates 
that, whereas, as a general rule, legislation plays a more significant role 
in Latin America than it does in Canada and the United States, there 
are important areas where the reverse is true. 

The existence, in most Latin American countries, of a rather abun- 
dant legislation on collective agreements, their contents, legal effects, 
etc., should not overshadow the fact that, except in a few countries, 
collective bargaining is much less developed than in Canada and in 
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the United States. This situation will be reviewed in greater detail in 
the following section, but what was already stated in more general 
terms earlier should be emphasised again here, namely that in Latin 
America legislation often does not regulate concrete situations or respond 
to practical needs but is rather aimed at propagating ideas, setting 
out programmes for the future and playing an educational role. It is, 
in particular, with respect to collective bargaining that in several Latin 
American countries the development in legislation and legal theory has 
not yet found its appropriate reflection in practice. 


THE ROLE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The role played by collective bargaining in fixing wages and working 
conditions and settling labour disputes varies immensely between dif- 
ferent parts of the American region. Whereas it is the normal way of 
regulating employer-employee relationships in certain countries, it is 
hardly known in others. A precise picture of the relative importance of 
collective agreements in the various American countries could only be 
drawn on the basis of statistical data. Since most of the governments 
concerned do not seem to possess such figures and since the data available 
in certain countries are often based on estimates and are rarely com- 
parable from an international point of view, only some rough indications 
can be given of the general role played by collective bargaining. 

The practical significance of collective agreements is undoubtedly 
greatest in Canada and the United States. In both countries they cover 
undertakings in virtually all branches of industry, transport, services and 
commerce. To a very limited extent certain areas of agriculture are also 
covered. In both countries collective bargaining is the basic and charac- 
teristic feature of labour-management relations. 

The Latin American countries where collective bargaining has reached 
the highest level of development are Argentina, Mexico, Cuba and 
Venezuela. The first agreement was signed in Argentina as early as 1901, 
and the 500 agreements in force in 1956 would appear to cover the 
greater part of all occupations, with the important exception of agri- 
culture, domestic service and home work. In Mexico, although no exact 
figures are available, virtually all undertakings and industries of import- 
ance appear to be covered by collective agreements, which are estimated 
to extend to a total of about 1.5 million workers. In Cuba the registry 
kept at the Ministry of Labour contained, at the end of February 1960, 
over 4,800 collective agreements covering all types of economic activities. 
In Venezuela the labour authorities registered the conclusion of more than 
680 collective agreements during 1959, affecting primarily the oil 
industry, various branches of manufacturing industries, construction, 
commerce, agriculture and various services including transport and 
communications. A new agreement for the oil industry, covering some 
45,000 workers, was concluded in February 1960. 

In Colombia there are a number of agreements for large and small 
undertakings and for certain branches of the economy such as banana 
plantations, railways and river navigation. 

In Uruguay collective agreements arrived at within the framework 
of the wage boards system are a characteristic feature of industrial rela- 
tions, but collective agreements otherwise concluded seem to be rather 
rare. 

In the other countries of Latin America collective bargaining seems 
to play a less important part in industrial relations and is in several 
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cases restricted to some of the more important undertakings. In Brazil, 
for instance, bargaining is little developed in practice. In Chile agree- 
ments have been concluded for a number of undertakings in steel, 
saltpetre and copper production and for dock workers, carpenters, the 
fruit processing industry, breweries, building undertakings and others. 
In Haiti some 60 agreements had been concluded up to 1955 in trans- 
port, manufacturing, commercial and medical service undertakings. 
In Honduras a total of 29 collective agreements had been registered with 
the Ministry of Labour at the beginning of April 1960, covering under- 
takings engaged in fruit production, sugar production, transport (rail- 
ways) and in certain manufacturing industries and others. El Salvador 
had 28 agreements in September 1959, covering more than 7,000 workers 
employed in undertakings in manufacturing industries and in tobacco, 
textile, chemical, building, transport, electricity and other undertakings. 
In Guatemala there are only a few collective agreements in the railways 
and in agricultural undertakings, especially those engaged in fruit 
production, while there seem to be none in industry and commerce. 
In Peru collective agreements have been concluded for undertakings 
engaged in transport, manufacturing, petroleum production, mining and 
others. In Bolivia the first collective agreement was concluded in 
March 1959 between a banking institute and the trade union concerned, 
followed in February 1960 by a national agreement covering manu- 
facturing industries in general, and in March 1960 by an agreement for 
the nationalised tin mines. Collective bargaining is still in its initial 
stages in Ecuador, Paraguay, Panama, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic and Nicaragua. 

When evaluating, from a comparative point of view, the role played 
by collective bargaining in determining working conditions and settling 
labour disputes, account must be taken of the level at which the agree- 
ments are concluded. National agreements, concluded between the 
central organisations of management and labour and covering all eco- 
nomic activities of the country concerned—such as exist in some Euro- 
pean countries on questions other than wages—seem to be unknown in 
the American region. 

With regard to the question of whether agreements should be nego- 
tiated at the plant level or on an industry-wide basis, concepts and 
practices vary widely between the countries of the region. 

In the United States and Canada collective bargaining is conducted 
at the level of the undertaking and the plant agreement is the usual and 
typical form. But in both countries there are industries where bargaining 
takes place at the industry level. A similar effect is achieved where the 
national union bargains and reaches agreement with one or a few of the 
biggest individual employers in a given industry, the others usually 
accepting the same or similar terms. An example of this form of industry- 
wide bargaining is furnished by the steel industry in the United States.! 
But, for the other industrial and occupational areas, plant-level bargain- 
ing is still the normal procedure. 

In Latin America the situation is different. In the countries with 
the longest bargaining tradition there is a definite trend towards larger 
bargaining units which go beyond the individual undertakings. Agree- 
ments frequently cover all undertakings of the industrial or occupational 
sector concerned within a certain town (often the capital), region or 


1 See “ Labour Dispute and Settlement in the United States Steel Industry”, in Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 1, July 1960, pp. 59 ff. 
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province or in the entire country. The degree to which industry-wide 
bargaining is possible depends, of course, on the nature of economic 
activities, the strength and organisational structure of trade unions and 
employers’ associations and a number of other factors. In Argentina, 
for instance, only 27 per cent. of the agreements in force in February 1956 
were plant agreements, whereas one-third were industry-wide national 
agreements, one-third were industry-wide agreements concluded for the 
capital and province of Buenos Aires and the rest covered other areas. 
For Mexico there are no statistical data available, but the tendency 
towards larger geographical bargaining areas is clear and it has been 
commented that “it is probable that, in the future, working conditions 
will be regulated by national agreements ”.} 

Sometimes the government also attempts to promote industry- 
wide bargaining by establishing special procedures for it through legis- 
lative action. This is a further example of the inter-relationship between 
legislation and collective bargaining. For instance in Venezuela a 
decree was promulgated in 1958 providing for the convening of labour- 
management conferences to negotiate collective agreements for parti- 
cular industries at the local, regional or national level. An interesting 
development in Bolivia should also be noted. Recent legislation requires 
all undertakings to conclude agreements with the appropriate unions. 
Yet by March 1959 only one agreement had been concluded at the 
level of the undertaking (by a bank in La Paz). In February 1960 the 
National Chamber of Industries, representing industrial undertakings 
of the whole country, and the General Confederation of Factory Workers 
concluded a national agreement. 

In most of the other Latin American countries, where collective 
bargaining is still in its embryonic stages, the agreement concluded 
for a particular undertaking is the usual form. However, the reason 
for this seems to be not so much the conviction that plant level bar- 
gaining is preferable to industry-wide bargaining as the fact that insuffi- 
cient economic development as well as the limited size and importance 
of trade unions and employers’ associations restricts bargaining possi- 
bilities to the few existing major undertakings. 

In comparing the advantages and disadvantages of plant-level 
bargaining and of industry-wide bargaining, much can be said in favour 
of both methods. The fact that the former is usual in the United States 
and Canada and the latter in Western Europe, two of the most highly 
developed and industrialised areas of the world, indicates that either 
method can be appropriate. From the Latin American point of view 
there are, however, special considerations favouring larger bargaining 
areas. The efforts deployed by governments for economic reasons to 
have wages and working conditions as uniform as possible within given 
industries and sectors of the economy ; the widely accepted principle 
that unorganised workers should be entitled to the benefits stipulated 
by collective agreements ; and the general attitude in the countries 
concerned towards legislation—all these have contributed to the 
development of concepts under which collective agreements often 
approach the status of statutory enactments. 

This development is particularly apparent in those Latin American 
countries where collective bargaining has acquired a certain maturity. 
In Mexico, Argentina and Venezuela legislation provides for the extension 


1 Mario pE LA CuEVA: Derecho Mexicano del Trabajo (Mexico City, Editorial Porria, 
1954), Vol. II, p. 470. 
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of collective agreements, i.e. bringing under the coverage of their terms 
all employers and workers in the same industry or branch of industry 
in the region or in other regions although they are unrelated to the 
signatory parties. Extension of collective agreements is also provided 
for by legislation in Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador and Guate- 
mala; but in these countries, where collective bargaining in general 
is little developed and almost non-existent at the industrial level, 
these powers of extension do not appear to be of great practical import- 
ance. 

Often a collective agreement can be extended only if it already 
covers a certain percentage of the workers concerned, or if extension 
is requested by the parties or appears desirable in the public interest. 
It is obvious that the concept of extending collective agreements to 
third parties is closely linked with the concept of industry-wide bar- 
gaining. It was first developed in Europe and from there brought to 
Latin America. However, its whole philosophy is foreign to bargaining 
practices in the United States and in Canada (except for the province of 
Quebec). 


Determination of Wages and Working Conditions 


The determination of wages and working conditions is, of course, 
the raison d’étre of collective bargaining and is the central theme of 
collective agreements. In this context the term “ working conditions ” 
embraces the various benefits, duties and obligations arising out of 
the employment relationship. 

While, as in most countries, collective agreements in Canada and 
the United States originally dealt principally with wages, with the 
evolution of the collective bargaining process the number and variety 
of bargaining subjects have continually expanded. The typical Canadian 
or United States collective agreement of today contains detailed pro- 
visions relating to the various aspects of the employment relationship. 
Wages, still of fundamental importance, are usually set out in the form 
of rates or scales of rates for each occupational classification. Where 
the duration of an agreement is two years or more, there is frequently 
provision for annual increases. It should also be noted that a substantial 
number of agreements, particularly in the United States, in addition to 
basic wage clauses, contain provisions for cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments geared to movements in government consumer price indices. 
Hours of work and overtime provisions set out the normal hours to be 
worked in a day or week and the rate of pay for time worked in excess 
or outside of the normal working hours. Seniority provisions usually 
prescribe that length of service is the element or one of the elements 
that must be considered in connection with lay-off and recall as well as, 
in many cases, in respect of promotion and transfer. Lay-off and recall 
clauses designate the manner and order for lay-offs and recalls, some- 
times also specifying measures, such as work sharing, aimed at avoiding 
lay-offs. Notice provisions with regard to lay-off are also usually in- 
cluded. Dismissal and discipline are virtually always treated in collec- 
tive agreements. Other current collective contract clauses deal with 
the number of paid holidays, paid vacations, leave of absence, pro- 
motion, demotion, transfer and industrial health and safety. In addition 
relatively recent developments in collective bargaining have made for 
the introduction into Canadian and United States collective agreements 
of so-called fringe benefit provisions regarding pensions, profit sharing, 
health, accident and life insurance, severance pay and supplemental 
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unemployment benefits (payments to employees during periods of 
lay-off which supplement public unemployment benefits). 

It might be assumed that inasmuch as there is a greater degree of 
legislative regulation of wages and conditions of work in Latin America 
than in Canada and the United States, collective agreements in Latin 
American countries would not be as ample in their coverage of working 
conditions as collective agreements found in the former two countries. 
However, the range of subjects covered in agreements in those countries 
of Latin America where collective bargaining has developed to a sub- 
stantial extent, as well as in collective agreements in certain major 
industries or undertakings in other countries, is quite broad, and agree- 
ments frequently deal with matters seldom treated in agreements 
north of the Rio Grande. 

Mexican and Argentine collective agreements normally contain 
numerous and extensive provisions, often supplementing and improving 
on statutory norms. Wages are fully treated and fairly detailed provi- 
sions are prevalent regarding rates, incentive systems, piece work and 
job classifications. Also quite common are provisions dealing with hours 
of work, overtime, filling of vacancies, transfers, promotions, paid annual 
leave and holidays, special paid and unpaid leave, and industrial safety 
and health. Dismissal procedures are not usually included in collective 
agreements in Mexico and Argentina, although they are to be found in 
some agreements. Seniority provisions also occur, but apparently to a 
greater extent in Mexico than in Argentina. 

In one important aspect Mexican and particularly Argentine agree- 
ments go considerably further than those in the United States and 
Canada, namely in their coverage of what are known as fringe benefits 
in the latter two countries. Provision is usually made (as in those 
countries) for pensions, sickness and accident benefits and, sometimes, 
life insurance. Apart from this the most common money benefit is 
children’s allowances. Frequently, agreements also provide for a mar- 
riage allowance, which, as in the case of children’s allowances, is a given 
monthly sum for all married workers. Other benefits of a monetary 
nature include employer contributions to workers’ welfare schemes, 
special birth, marriage and death benefits (normally limited to the worker 
but sometimes extended to his family), and industrial accident allowances 
(continued payment of a portion of the injured worker’s wages during 
his period of incapacity). 

Benefits in kind provided for in Mexican and Argentine collective 
agreements usually include work clothes, safety materials, milk, fresh 
water, showers, and somewhat less frequently, discounts on goods and 
products or services, food, medical and pharmaceutical assistance, and 
housing. 

Another respect in which collective agreements in Argentina and 
Mexico go somewhat beyond those in Canada and the United States is 
the provision they make for paid time off apart from annual leave. 
Special leave is most commonly granted on the occasion of a death in 
the family. It is sometimes also allowed for marriage and births. Finally 
time off with pay is granted under many contractual provisions to 
enable workers who are attending school to study for and take their 
examinations. 

In Venezuela agreements at the level of the undertaking of rather 
limited scope are widely prevalent. On the other hand, industry-wide 
agreements such as those concluded in the textile industry, and particu- 
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larly the new petroleum agreement of 1960, are quite comprehensive and 
not unlike the more detailed Mexican and Argentine collective agreements. 

In most other countries of Latin America collective agreements 
appear to be less elaborate. They are usually concluded for a single 
undertaking, often deal only with wages and even treat this subject in 
a very limited fashion. However, agreements for larger undertakings, 
although relatively rare, are sometimes quite complete. For example 
the collective agreement in Guatemala between the Railway Union and 
the International Central American Railway Company is a document 
of some 170 pages covering generally those subjects mentioned above 
in respect of agreements in Mexico and Argentina. Similarly, and by 
way of further example, the collective agreement concluded for the 
Tela Railroad Company in Honduras and that in Peru concluded for 
the Cerro de Pasco Corporation are quite comprehensive instruments. 

The examples given show that collective agreements may be equally 
comprehensive in all parts of the American region where collective 
bargaining has achieved a certain level of maturity and that Latin 
American agreements sometimes provide for an even greater variety of 
benefits than those in Canada and the United States. This would seem 
to indicate that collective bargaining has an important role to play even 
where there are detailed legislative provisions dealing with working 
conditions. 


Settlement of Disputes and Regulation of Labour-Management Relations 


i 


Quite apart from the disputes settlement machinery established by 
law there is a growing tendency for collective agreements in the American 
region to provide for procedures for the efficient and fair settlement of 


disputes and sometimes also for joint bodies designed to reduce friction 
and promote co-operation in the relations between the parties. Con- 
tractual stipulations of this kind can be very general and flexible in 
character; for instance a provision contained in the collective agreement 
for manufacturing industries in Bolivia provides that— 

It is agreed to set up a joint committee which has three members from 
each side and is responsible for considering, advising on and co-operating in 
the solution of differences and controversies that may arise out of the direct 
negotiations between undertakings and trade unions in the manufacturing 
industries, as well as for the supervision of the implementation of the present 
agreement. 

In the vast majority of the collective agreements in force in the 
American region the stipulations on the solution of disputes are less 
general in their language and usually do not encompass economic 
disputes. For the settlement of disputes that may arise out of the 
negotiation of agreements, statutory conciliation machinery or arbitration 
procedures, often coupled with ad hoc arrangements initiated by public 
authorities or made by the parties themselves, are more normal and 
quite widespread. Provisions of collective agreements which deal with 
the adjustment of controversies usually relate to differences that may 
arise out of the application or interpretation of the collective agreement 
concerned or to grievances in general. Since the different role played by 
contractual grievance procedures and their practical importance in 
Canada and the United States on the one hand and in the Latin American 
countries with their labour court systems on the other have already been 
discussed in the preceding section, the following paragraphs attempt to 
throw some light on the substance of the relevant clauses in collective 
agreements. 
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In the United States and Canada the contractual grievance procedure 
is the usual way of settling differences arising out of the collective agree- 
ment. Such procedures are found in over 90 per cent. of all collective 
agreements in the United States and must, as mentioned above, be 
contained, under the legislation in force, in all collective agreements in 
Canada. In the United States the grievance procedure has even been 
described as “ the heart of the agreement and the most successful aspect 
of collective bargaining ”.1 In broad outline grievance procedures have 
become largely standardised in the two countries, though in detail 
considerable variation is still present. 

The provisions which set out the various procedural stages are 
usually very detailed. Normally they provide for a succession of steps 
through which complaints may be processed, from lower to higher 
echelons in the management and union hierarchy. In the case of griev- 
ances which cannot be resolved at any of the steps by the parties them- 
selves, reference to an arbitrator, jointly chosen by the parties, is usually 
provided for as the last step.? 

While the fundamental difference between the grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedure found in Canada and the United States and the Latin 
American labour court scheme lies in the fact that the former is freely 
negotiated and agreed upon by the parties whereas the latter is imposed 
on them by the State, the procedural practices of both systems do not 
seem to be as different as would at first appear. It has already been 
emphasised that the Latin American labour court procedure is charac- 
terised by a certain flexibility which makes it less rigid than the pro- 
cedure of ordinary courts of law. On the other hand, it has also been 
stated that arbitration procedures in the United States are becoming 
more and more a “ quasi-legal system of administering an industrial 
common law ” and the role of the arbitrator has been described as “ not 
unlike that of the court agency which administers a statute ”.* A publi- 
cation specialising on these questions recently carried an editorial which 
pointed to the “ growing superstructure of legal trappings which has 
been increasingly evident in arbitration cases ”.4 These trends indicate 
that in the settlement of grievances and legal disputes between workers 
and employers there seem to be more similarities in practice between the 
various systems prevailing in the American region than one would expect 
merely from comparing legal prescriptions, theories and concepts. 

As pointed out above, contractual procedures for the solution of 
differences arising out of collective agreements are of much less practical 
importance in most countries of Latin America where the labour court is 
the normal agency for the settlement of legal disputes, and it is often 
explicitly prescribed by legislation that the jurisdiction of the labour 
courts may not be restricted or excluded by agreement between the 
parties. Nevertheless, the parties, in an effort to attempt an amicable 
settlement of disputes through agreed procedures before submitting 
them to a court, sometimes include in collective agreements provisions 


1 Adolf SturMTHAL : “ An Essay on Comparative Collective Bargaining ”, in Contem- 
porary Collective Bargaining in Seven Countries (Ithaca, N.Y., Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1957), p. 325. 

2See Paul M. Herzoc and Morris Stone: “ Voluntary Labour Arbitration in the 
United States ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1960, p. 301. 

3 Archibald Cox: Collective Bargaining Agreements in the United States, report sub- 
mitted to the Second International Congress of Labour Law (Geneva, 1957), p. 3. 

4 The Arbitration Journal (Quarterly of the American Arbitration Association), Vol. 13, 
No. 3, 1958, p. 129. 
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on the setting up of joint bodies or formalised procedures for the proces- 
sing of grievances arising out of the agreement or for its interpretation 
in general, a tendency which is, as has been pointed out, sometimes 
facilitated by legislation. These provisions vary considerably from 
country to country. 

In Argentina such clauses are normally of two kinds. First, there are 
those concerning the joint committees already mentioned. Collective 
agreements usually provide for the establishment of a joint committee, 
or of several committees at the national, regional or local levels, which 
are composed of an equal number of employers’ and workers’ represent- 
atives, often under the chairmanship of a representative of the Ministry 
of Labour, and which are competent to render decisions on the inter- 
pretation of the agreement. Such clauses are very frequent and they 
seem to constitute a typical element of a collective agreement in Ar- 
gentina. In the second place, it is estimated that about one-third of the 
agreements provide for the establishment of a grievance committee ; 
they often define in great detail the steps of the procedure, which 
usually commences at the shop level with the intervention of the workers’ 
delegate and can be brought up to the joint committee. The clauses 
show wide variations as to the procedures and their formalities. 

In Mexico it is common practice for collective agreements, at least 
those that have been concluded for the major industries, to contain 
rather comprehensive provisions which prescribe that grievances must 
be submitted through the competent union and that in their treatment 
certain consecutive steps must be followed at different levels, certain 
formalities complied with, certain time limits observed, etc. These 
provisions usually aim at an amicable settlement without the inter- 
vention of formally established joint bodies or third parties. Joint 
committees with equal representation from both sides, whose task it 
is to supervise the application of the collective agreement and to decide 
on questions of interpretation, have also been established by agree- 
ment in certain industries, such as the textile and sugar industries, but 
in general they seem to be less common than in Argentina. 

In Venezuela collective agreements concluded for individual under- 
takings usually do not stipulate a specific grievance procedure and 
often contain only a general statement to the effect that grievances 
or problems are to be dealt with jointly by the undertaking and the 
union. Certain agreements also make provision for special conciliation 
or arbitration procedures in the case of dismissals and general retrench- 
ment measures. Grievance procedures are somewhat more formalised 
in certain industry-wide agreements. The textile agreement concluded 
in November 1958, for instance, provides that the factory committee, 
a workers’ representation body chosen by the union, shall meet once a 
week with representatives of the union and the undertaking to deal 
with grievances that have come up. A special case is the petroleum 
agreement mentioned above, which contains provisions for a complete 
grievance settlement procedure. 

In other Latin American countries, where collective bargaining in 
general is less developed, clauses on grievance procedures seem to be 
much rarer and are often limited to those agreements that have been 
concluded for certain major undertakings. For instance the 1959 agree- 
ment for the Cerro de Pasco Mining Corporation in Peru contains 
detailed provisions on a multi-step grievance procedure. Similar pro- 
visions have been incorporated in the collective agreements concluded 
for the Northern Peru Mining Corporation and for the International 
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Petroleum Company in Talara, Peru. An agreement concluded in 1959 
for the vegetable oil company “H. de Sola e Hijos” in El Salvador 
provides for the setting up of a joint committee on labour-management 
relations, which is also competent to deal with grievances in accordance 
with certain procedures set out in the agreement. A similar provision 
is contained in the agreement concluded for the textile company “ In- 
dustrias Unidas S.A.” in El Salvador. Often the grievance clauses are 
very general in character, setting out only a few principles ; an example 
is provided by an agreement concluded in Paraguay in 1958 for the 
Felsina Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Company, which 
stipulates that conflicts between the undertaking and the union must 
be treated in conformity with the relevant legislation and that “ both 
parties undertake to deal with the problems that may arise in a spirit 
of sincerity and mutual respect ”. Sometimes agreements simply provide 
that the union and the employer undertake not to resort to strikes or 
lockouts during the life of the agreement, but do not specify how griev- 
ances are settled (e.g. a 1958 agreement for the Tela Railroad Company 
in Honduras). 

These few examples, chosen at random, serve only to give an idea of 
the variety of grievance clauses in collective agreements in many Latin 
American countries. It is, however, likely that with the growth and 
expansion of collective agreements the parties will devote increasing 
attention to the negotiation of clauses providing for the settlement of 
grievances by voluntary procedures before submitting them to outside 
authorities or to the labour court. 

The peace function of collective bargaining is, however, not only 
expressed in terms of the contractual stipulation of procedures which 
are to be followed in the settlement of disputes and grievances. It is 
also reflected in agreed solutions to labour-management relations 
problems in a wider sense. Many of the major collective agreements 
concluded in the various parts of the American region contain a great 
variety of provisions regulating labour-management relations. For 
instance clauses are often found in which the contracting parties recognise 
each other as representatives of the interests of management and work- 
ers respectively. Collective agreements often spell out in great detail 
the rights and obligations of the workers’ representatives in the plant, 
and facilitate their work by granting them increased job security and 
by permitting them to exercise their functions during working hours 
with full pay. Union security clauses or check-off provisions are other 
examples. Furthermore, collective agreements in the American region 
often provide for the establishment of works rules and regulate order 
and discipline in great detail. There are, in fact, innumerable ways 
in which they may regulate the many facets of the relationship between 
management and labour in an effort to reduce tensions to a minimum 
and to find smooth and efficient solutions to any problems that may 
arise. 


PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Collective bargaining, already highly developed and generally 
accepted in Canada, the United States, Mexico, Argentina, Cuba, 
Venezuela and a few other countries of the American region, is acquiring 
increasing practical importance in most of the remaining countries. The 
existence of comprehensive collective agreements side by side with 
equally comprehensive labour legislation in a number of Latin American 
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countries indicates that both collective bargaining and legal enactment 
are by no means mutually exclusive but can be, and in fact often are, 
complementary. While there are no indications in Latin America of an 
intention to lessen the volume of legislative prescriptions in the labour 
field, efforts are being made in many countries to promote collective 
bargaining as a result of a growing awareness of its advantages, and a 
number of governments have made it their declared policy to facilitate 
and promote the practice. However, progress has been slow in some 
parts of Latin America. The foregoing review of the actual level of 
development of collective bargaining in various countries of the region 
indicates that there are at present a number of countries where the 
negotiation of collective agreements has not yet become the normal 
method of regulating labour conditions and employment relations of the 
bulk of the working population. 

The evolution of collective agreements, like that of sound labour- 
management relations in general, is, of course, dependent on certain 
prerequisites of a more general character, many of which are not yet 
apparent in a number of Latin American countries. These prerequisites 
include a certain degree of industrialisation ; the organisation of under- 
takings as production units of a certain size ; a certain stability of the 
work force ; a certain level of literacy and basic education ; a political 
structure of the community and a general economic development which 
are favourable to collective bargaining ; the existence of a basic legislative 
framework setting out clearly the mutual rights and obligations of labour 
and management ; and a willingness on the part of both parties to accept 
collective bargaining. 

In addition to the absence of these prerequisites in many Latin 
American countries, there are two other major practical obstacles which 
have impeded the development of collective bargaining, namely the 
weakness of the trade union movement and certain obstacles arising out 
of legislation regulating labour-management relations. 


The Weakness of the Trade Union Movement 


One of the main prerequisites for the success of collective bargaining 
is undoubtedly the existence of strong, stable, independent and respon- 
sible trade unions. This condition is far from being fulfilled in many 
Latin American countries. The weakness of Latin American trade unions 
is primarily due to a predominantly agrarian economic environment. 
Even in the large-scale single-crop plantations the unionisation of work- 
ers, with certain exceptions, has not been very successful. In certain 
countries the economy is concentrated on the production of one com- 
modity, and trade unions have developed primarily in one industry, 
while they are weak in other branches of the economy. The economic 
unbalance provoked in many countries by this type of production, which 
is extremely sensitive to fluctuations in the position of the commodity 
concerned on the world market, brings an element of instability into the 
trade union situation and constitutes an obstacle to its growth. The high 
percentage, in certain countries, of indigenous populations which have not 
yet been integrated into the general community and into the national 
economic process and which are virtually impossible to organise in trade 
unions, the widespread illiteracy in certain parts of the region, the great 
poverty of large sections of the population and the high degree of 
instability of the labour force in certain areas resulting from seasonal 
migrations are other hindrances to trade union expansion. Industrialisa- 
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tion schemes launched during recent years have already brought about 
an appreciable change in the economies of, for example, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay and other countries where manufacturing 
industries are developing at an increasing pace—a development which 
has its parallel in the growth of the respective trade union movements ; 
but, in general, industrialisation is still in its initial and experimental 
stages in Latin America, as is, at least in several countries, the trade 
union movement. 

Another factor which has so far inhibited a full-fledged spread of 
trade unionism in several Latin American countries is the various 
legislative and administrative measures which have tended to curtail 
freedom of association. The principles laid down in the I.L.0. Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, 
and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, 
are not fully implemented in all parts of the continent, and legislative 
provisions, administrative action or management practices sometimes 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for the workers to organise freely 
and for trade unions to develop without hindrance or interference from 
the outside. Sometimes the law even denies to certain categories of 
workers (e.g. agricultural workers or public officials) the right to form 
trade unions ; sometimes legislation imposes obligations on the unions 
applying for registration that actually imply a measure of government 
control; and sometimes the activities, the administration and the 
financial affairs of trade unions are placed under government supervision. 

In addition to economic conditions unfavourable to trade union 
evolution and to legal restrictions, whatever their motive may be, there 
are other factors accounting for the limited strength of many Latin 
American trade unions, which arise out of the structure and philosophy 
of the trade union movement itself. The history of the labour movement 
in Latin America is characterised by continuous rivalries and conflicts 
between groups holding different political or ideological beliefs, which 
in turn have led to a close alliance between trade unions and other 
organisations and institutions, primarily political parties, and to the 
concentration of their activities on political issues such as nationalism 
and agrarian reform, to the detriment of their effectiveness in collective 
dealings with employers. A contributory factor to this situation is the 
role played by politicians and other “ outsiders ” in the labour movement. 

These ideological difficulties, though they may detract from stable 
labour-management relations, must nevertheless be viewed in the context 
of the general political, social and economic traditions of the Latin 
American world, and there are signs that with the advancement of 
industrialisation and the stabilisation of economic and political condi- 
tions the trade unions are becoming more practical in their attitudes and 
activities. 

Another element which is retarding the growth of efficient trade 
unions in many Latin American countries is their financial weakness 
and unstable membership. Furthermore the trade unions often do not 
have enough members and officials sufficiently qualified to deal with the 
economic and social problems confronting them and sufficiently ex- 
perienced in the strategy and tactics of direct negotiations with em- 
ployers. Finally, trade union officials often do not have enough authority 
over their fellow workers in persuading them to abide by the standards 


1 For details see Victor ALBA, op. cit., and Moisés PoBLete Troncoso: El movimiento 
obrero latinoamericano (Mexico City, 1946). 
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that have been negotiated and agreed upon. Here lies one of the main 
tasks of workers’ education. 


Legislative Obstacles 


While the weakness of the trade unions is certainly the major handi- 
cap to the growth of collective bargaining in many Latin American 
countries, its development may, at least in several countries, also be 
curbed as a consequence of government action. The State undoubtedly 
has the obligation to protect through legislation workers who are unable 
to protect themselves in the absence of strong associations. But legis- 
lative action—especially in a cultural environment which is favourable 
to legalistic perfection—may develop in a way which narrows the area 
of free collective bargaining to an extent where negotiations between 
labour and management are not only not stimulated but also lose a 
large measure of their usefulness and practical significance. This situation 
constitutes a real problem in some of the Latin American countries. 
If legislative provisions fixing working conditions are implemented 
in practice and if they not only contain minimum standards but rather 
constitute the most favourable conditions which can reasonably be 
expected under a given economic situation, rendering improvements 
by negotiations impossible, then a collective agreement can add nothing 
to the statutory provisions. A combination of legislation and collective 
bargaining as it is practised in many, and attempted in other, Latin 
American countries can only work if the legislative enactments constitute 
merely a minimum on which improvements are possible, or take the 
form of general principles and standards which must be adjusted to 
practical needs or specific situations, or are limited to those questions on 
which legal action is indispensable. Further, legislation on conditions 
of work can be a useful means of promoting collective bargaining if it 
suggests expressly that the details with regard to certain standards 
should be filled in by collective agreements or that certain conditions 
apply only in so far as the parties have not agreed on other solutions. 
Mexico is a particularly good example in this regard. It has a very 
comprehensive labour code (which incidentally has served as a model 
for other Latin American labour codes), supplemented by a tight net- 
work of collective agreements which are particularly lengthy and 
elaborate compared to the collective agreements of other countries. 
This situation is the result, on the one hand, of legislation that is flexible 
enough to leave a broad area for bargaining and, on the other, of collective 
agreements which, by references to the relevant statutory provisions 
and by the avoidance of gaps, repetitions and contradictions with 
legal norms, constitute a real supplement to the statutory provisions 
and adjust their objectives and spirit to industrial realities. Similar 
examples can also be found in other countries such as Argentina and 
Venezuela. 

An area in which these problems are particularly apparent is the 
determination of wages. As has been pointed out above, virtually all 
the countries of the region have, in one way or another, established 
statutory wage-fixing machinery. In view of the insufficient develop- 
ment of collective agreements in the majority of Latin American coun- 
tries, the statutory minimum wage fixed by this machinery plays a very 
significant part for large sectors of the working population of the region. 
It may well be that statutory minimum-wage-fixing functions as a 
precursor to collective bargaining inasmuch as it is based on the function- 
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ing of bipartite or tripartite bodies. In these cases minimum-wage- 
fixing methods may even promote and encourage collective bargaining, 
especially if the wage thus fixed really constitutes the basic minimum 
on which improvements are possible. On the other hand, the deter- 
mination of statutory minimum wages may also impede the growth of 
collective bargaining, particularly in cases where the wages are fixed 
directly by governments, without bringing labour and management 
into the picture, or where the statutory minimum wage is actually also 
the maximum wage or where the whole concept underlying the wage- 
fixing system is oriented towards statutory machinery under govern- 
ment control rather than towards independent collective bargaining. 
An example of the latter case is furnished by Uruguay, where the intro- 
duction in 1943 of tripartite wage boards which fix minimum wages 
seems to have reduced the importance of freely negotiated wage agree- 
ments. 

As has been pointed out above, the majority of Latin American 
governments are endeavouring to promote collective bargaining by 
various means, among which legislation occupies a predominant place. 
The intention of such statutory provisions is certainly in most cases to 
facilitate and encourage collective bargaining, but there are also cases 
where they have the opposite effect. For instance formalities required 
for government approval and registration of collective agreements, 
limitations with regard to their duration, revision or termination and 
liabilities arising out of them for the parties with regard to their imple- 
mentation may be fixed by legislation in a way which might make th« 
parties reluctant to enter into any agreement at all. Furthermore, in 
the legislation of certain Latin American countries the subject-matters 
which must be contained in a collective agreement are enumerated. 
If applied in practice, such a provision would prevent the conclusion 
of separate agreements dealing only with special matters such as wages, 
hours of work, holidays, etc., and would thus limit the freedom of the 
parties to select for themselves the bargaining issues. Where, however, 
legislation enumerates the possible contents of a collective agreement 
as examples for the guidance of the parties, its effect may be to promote 
and facilitate the conclusion of agreements. In Brazil, for instance, it 
has been stated that the “rigid formalism” and the “ exaggerated 
intervention of the administrative authorities which restricts the initia- 
tive of the parties ” have had unfavourable consequences for the practical 
development of collective bargaining.” 

It is apparent that, in spite of the difficulties facing it in some 
countries, collective bargaining has in recent years shown a steady 
development in Latin America, and that its continued growth is prob- 
able. Moreover its rate of growth will undoubtedly be accelerated with 
its increasing recognition by governments, employers, and workers and 
with the reduction of the various obstacles peculiar to Latin America 
which are still inhibiting its effective practice in some parts of the region. 


1 Héctor-Hugo BARBAGELATA : Régimen de los convenios colectivos (Montevideo, Colec- 
cién de Cultura Sindical, 1955), pp. 51 ff. 

2 Mozart Victor RussoMANno : Les contrats collectifs de travail au Brésil, report submitted 
to the Second International Congress of Labour Law (Geneva, 1957), pp. 8 and 16. 





Social Security Policy in Japan 


Ever since its first volume was published in October 1956, the White 
Paper on Welfare*, an annual publication of Japan’s Ministry of Welfare, 
has stressed that, while Japan's social and economic conditions have been 
in general improved by a rapid recovery from the disasters of the Second 
World War, there are still many people whose living standards require 
further improvement, and has advocated the need to establish more advanced 
and comprehensive social security schemes in order to build a Welfare 
State, which is the nation’s ultimate goal. 

The following article, mainly based on the most recent White Paper on 
Welfare and other available materials, discusses the present problems con- 
fronting the Japanese social security schemes administered by the Ministry 
of Welfare *, and the fundamental principles on the basis of which Japan’s 
social security policy is planned and carried out. 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been reported that as a result of the Second World War, 
approximately 45 per cent. of Japan’s territories was lost and 44 per cent. 
of all manufacturing facilities destroyed ; the nation’s wealth decreased 
by 41.5 per cent., all the wealth acquired during the ten years preceding 
the end of the war being lost ; production in April 1945, four months 
prior to the end of the war, was one-fourth of the average in the years 
1935-36, and by August of the same year it had dropped to one-tenth of 
the 1935-36 average. 

Japan's subsequent economic recovery has been remarkable. The 
gross national product was estimated at a total of 13,000,000 million 
yens (or nearly U.S. $36,000 million) in the year ending 31 March 1961, 
representing an increase of 2.4 times over that in the 1950 fiscal year in 
terms of real value. Taking into account the fluctuations of commodity 
prices, the average annual rate of increase of the gross national product 
was 11.5 per cent. in the fiscal years 1947-1959 and 8.3 per cent. during 
the years 1953-1959.% The fact that the targets of the 1957 economic 
plan, which were to be reached in 1962, were already achieved by the 
end of 1960, also shows how rapid the economic growth of the country 
was. 

This favourable tendency of the Japanese national economy is 
reflected in general in increased levels of employment and wages in all 
industries with the exception of coal mining. For instance in manufactur- 
ing industry the average index of workers regularly employed in establish- 
ments with more than 30 workers was 136.3 in 1959 and 153.9 in 1960, 


1 Ministry of Welfare, Japanese Government : Kosei Hakusho (White Paper on Wel- 
fare), various years. 

2? In Japan the unemployment and employment injury branches are administered by 
the Labour Ministry. 

3 Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 22. 
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taking the 1955 average as 100; the real index of cash earnings of 
workers in the same category was 121.0 and 127.1 respectively.’ 

It cannot be denied that social security has also enjoyed, to some 
extent, the results of this prosperity, without which the long-cherished 

nation-wide coverage of the compulsory medical care and pension 
insurance schemes could not have been achieved.? 

Nevertheless, as pointed out by the White Paper on Welfare, a 
number of problems remain to be solved if the social security system is 
to be built up into an effective bulwark against the fear of poverty, which 
may prevail even in an economically prosperous society. Before discuss- 
ing these problems, however, it is necessary to give a brief account of the 
structural characteristics of Japan’s labour economy which are con- 
sidered to have hindered the development of a sound social security 
system. 

Since the war surplus population has been an important factor in 
creating the large category of persons classified as “ incompletely 
occupied ”. Although no hard and fast definition has yet been established 
of this term, it is widely accepted as covering (1) working persons whose 
earnings are lower than a certain standard, and (2) those whose actual 
hours of work are too short to earn a sufficient income, or are longer 
than the average for their earnings ; in addition it may include (3) those 
who wish to change their jobs because of insufficient earnings or unstable 
employment status, and (4) those who wish to get additional jobs to 
supplement their present earnings. According to available information, 
in 1959 the number of households whose annual cash earnings were less 
than 100,000 yens (approximately U.S. $278) represented 15 per cent. of 
the total number of households (including those not gainfully occupied), 
while the average cash. earnings of regularly employed workers in the 
same year was 22,608 yens per month.* The same source also reported 
that there were 1,600,000 persons who wished to be employed in more 
satisfactory conditions and 900,000 persons who wished to have addi- 
tional jobs in the same year.‘ 

Another feature of Japan’s employment structure affecting social 
security schemes is the existence of two distinct categories of employees 
—“ permanent employees ”, who may not be dismissed or laid off before 
reaching retirement age, and “ temporary employees ”, who enjoy no 
such job security ; moreover, there is practically no mobility between 
these two categories of employees.® A government survey reported that 
in 1956 the second category of employees totalled 1,960,000, accounting 
for about 10 per cent. of the entire working population ; in addition, the 
number of daily workers registered at the public placement services and 
working under the worst conditions markedly increased, reaching 
550,000 at the end of 1958.8 


1 Economic Statistics Monthly (Tokyo, Statistics Department, Bank of Japan), Apr. 
1961, pp. 128-129. 

2 For the development of social security schemes in Japan from 1951 to 1960, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XXII, No. 2, Aug. 1960, pp. 165-172 

8 Labour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour: Showa Sanjuyonen 
Rodokeizai No Bunseki (Analysis of Labour Economy in 1959) (Tokyo, 1960), pp. 113 and 
125. 

4 Ibid., pp. 110 and 114. 

5 See the case study on Japan contributed by Prof. S. Tsuru to Employment Objectives 
in Economic Development : Report of a Meeting of Experts (Geneva, I.L.O., 1961) (mimeo- 
graphed), pp. 202-212. 

* Economic Planning Agency, Japanese Government: Economic Survey of Japan 
1958-1959 (Tokyo, 1959), p. 284. 
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A third factor is the difference in capital forming capacity, and 
hence in productivity, between the larger and smaller establishments, 
which has resulted in wide differentials in workers’ earnings by size of 
establishments. A recent study shows, for example, that in an establish- 
ment employing between 10 and 29 workers the earnings of a male 
rolling-mill operator between the ages of 30 and 35 with five to ten 
years’ experience would be only 66 per cent. of those of the same worker 
in an establishment with 1,000 or more employees.’ The White Paper 
on Welfare also reported, citing the results of a wage structure survey 
made by the Labour Ministry in 1959, that the average monthly earn- 
ings of workers of more than 50 years of age was 36,000 yens in establish- 
ments employing 500 or more employees, and only 20,000 yens in 
establishments employing 10 to 99 workers.? It may be noteworthy that 
nearly 60 per cent. of all employees in non-agricultural sectors were in 
establishments with less than 500 workers.* 

Finally, a considerable difference in the rate of growth of the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors has also caused a widening gap 
between average incomes in these two sectors, the ratio of the former to 
the latter dropping from 92 per cent. in 1956 to 84 in 1958. About 20 
per cent. of agricultural households belonged in 1959 to the lower 
income group with cash earnings of less than 100,000 yens per year, as 
compared to the over-all national figure of 15 per cent. 

The structural duality of the labour economy described above has 
caused the division of the people into two groups—the favoured and the 
unfortunate—and finds its counterpart in the social security measures 
so far adopted in the country. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROBLEMS IN JAPAN 
Pension Insurance Schemes 


Japan’s pension insurance system comprises (1) the Welfare Pension 
Insurance Scheme covering manual and non-manual workers in private 
establishments employing not less than five workers, (2) various pension 
and mutual aid association schemes for national and local government 
stafis and employees, (3) mutual aid association schemes separately 
organised for public corporation employees, private school teachers and 
employees, the staffs of agricultural, forestry and fishery co-operatives 
and allied societies, (4) the Seamen’s Insurance Scheme and (5) the 
National Pension Scheme, covering all persons not protected under any 
one of the schemes mentioned above.‘ 

The total number of persons covered in the first four categories was 
15,880,000, representing about 75 per cent. of paid employees in all 
industries, as of the end of March 1960.5 On the other hand, about 
24,650,000 persons were expected to come under the scope of the con- 
tributory National Pension Scheme in July 1960, and 2,520,000 persons 
already started to receive non-contributory benefits under the same 
scheme in September 1960.8 

1“ A Case Study on Japan ”, op. cit., p. 205. 

2 Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 60. 

3 Monthly Report on the Labour Force Survey (Tokyo, Bureau of Statistics, Office of the 
Prime Minister), Dec. 1960, p. 5. 

‘ For the details of this scheme see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXIII, 
No. 8, 15 Apr. 1960, pp. 287-290. 

5 Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 133. 

* Ibid., pp. 126 and 129. Non-contributory benefits for those unable to qualify for 
benefits under the contributory scheme became payable in respect of old age and invalidity, 
and to widowed mothers, as from November 1959. 
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Unification of Pension Insurance. 


The existence of a number of different and separately administered 
pension schemes often makes it difficult for an insured worker to qualify 
for benefit if he changes from employment covered by one scheme to 
employment covered by another. Before Japan can pursue an effective 
policy of labour mobility aimed at promoting a structural change in her 
economy, this problem will have to be overcome—ideally by unifying 
the existing schemes in order to establish a single scheme with nation- 
wide coverage. The social and economic conditions that would make 
such unification feasible, however, cannot be expected to exist in the 
near future and, as a practical compromise, the Government has proposed 
a system under which periods of coverage under different schemes could 
be aggregated for the purpose of calculating entitlement to benefit. 


Disparities in Levels of Benefit. 


Under the Welfare Pension Insurance Scheme the pension is com- 
posed of two parts: (1) a flat amount, which has been 24,000 yens ever 
since it was introduced in 1954, and (2) an amount equal to 0.6 per 
cent. of average earnings (classified for the purpose into 20 wage 
classes) for each year of insurance coverage. As a result of this sys- 
tem of calculation the annual amount of the old-age pension is about 
76,000 yens in the case of a worker without dependants, who has been 
insured for 20 years and whose monthly average earnings are 36,000 
yens ; whereas it is about 53,000 yens for a similar worker with average 
monthly earnings of 20,000 yens. Since, as pointed out above, wage 
differentials by size of establishment are so large in Japan, the White 
Paper strongly urged that the flat-rate component of the pension 
should be increased in order to ensure equity of protection. 

The National Pension Scheme was separately set up by the law of 
1959 to cover persons who had not hitherto been protected under any one 
of the public schemes. In view of the low average earning capacity 
of this group the Welfare Pension Scheme, with its relatively higher 
rates of contribution, could not be generally extended to the whole 
population, and a separate scheme with a lower rate of contributions 
had therefore to be created. In spite of the considerable subsidies paid 
from the public funds, this inevitably led to a lower rate of benefit and 
longer qualifying periods compared with the benefits and qualifying 
periods under other pension schemes. The White Paper on Welfare drew 
attention to the urgent need to raise the benefit rate under the National 
Pension Scheme as high as possible in proportion to the economic growth 
of the country ; the view was expressed in it that existing disparities in 
earnings, and hence in rates of benefit, might eventually disappear as 
the structural duality of the national economy was progressively 
attenuated. 


Older Workers. 


In Japan 52 out of every 100 persons aged 65 years or more were 
gainfully occupied or registered as unemployed in July 1959. In this 
respect the White Paper on Welfare pointed out that older persons, who 
ought to be entitled to an adequate rest after a lifetime of service to 
society, are obliged to remain in employment in order to supplement 
their meagre incomes; this in turn creates certain pressures on the 
labour market and contributes to the prevailing low wage levels in the 
country. With the advance of technical innovations and rationalisation 
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the demand for younger workers will grow, and older workers will face 
the risk of being forced out of work. In order to enable them to enjoy a 
decent retirement, it is first necessary, according to the White Paper, to 
improve the existing social security schemes, notably the old-age pension 
schemes. Furthermore, it is argued that the expansion and improve- 
ment of pension schemes might eventually facilitate the rationalisation 
of the employment market by enabling aged persons, invalids and 
widowed mothers to withdraw from the active labour force. 


Medical Care Insurance Schemes 


Medical care insurance has made rapid progress in Japan, especially 
during the post-war period, and was expected to cover the entire popu- 
lation of the country by the end of March 1961. In this branch, too, 
separate schemes exist, each reflecting the characteristics of the social 
stratum to which the covered persons belong. First there is the Health 
Insurance Scheme for wage earners and salaried employees in private 
establishments employing not less than five workers; this is further 
divided into two schemes: one for employees of larger undertakings, 
which are permitted to organise health insurance societies at the level 
of undertaking !, and the other for those covered by the government- 
managed scheme, notably the employees of smaller undertakings. In 
addition, there are various mutual aid association schemes for the 
staffs and employees of the national and local governments and public 
corporations, the Daily Workers’ Health Insurance Scheme and the 
Seamen’s Insurance Scheme. Finally, the National Health Insurance 
Scheme embraces all persons not covered by any one of the schemes 
mentioned above.? 

The number of persons protected by the various medical care 
insurance schemes is shown in table I. 

Table I shows that about 89 per cent. of the total population of 
93.4 million were enjoying medical care protection in March 1960, and 
the White Paper was convinced that nation-wide coverage would be 
achieved by the end of March 1961, as scheduled. 

Because of the existence of a number of schemes differentiated by 
social stratum or by employment status, however, the better paid work- 
ers, who can afford to pay higher contributions, maintain schemes 
capable of providing a higher level of benefits (as in the case of a health 
insurance society organised by the permanent employees of larger 
undertakings)* ; under the schemes covering mainly the lower income 
groups, however, the insured persons are less favourably placed. As a 
result, wage differentials by size of establishment and the large disparity 
between incomes in agriculture and the non-agricultural sectors lead not 
only to different levels cf benefit but also to the application of stricter 
qualifying conditions to persons insured under the schemes covering the 


1 Under the Health Insurance Act of 1927, an undertaking with not less than 300 
employees may apply to the Welfare Minister for the organisation of a health insurance 
society, after having the consent of more than half of its employees ; as a rule, approval is 
not given unless the undertaking has more than 1,000 employees. 

2 The covered population under the National Health Insurance Scheme almost coincides 
with that of the National Pension Scheme. 

3 The exclusivism of health insurance societies organised by the employees of under- 
takings has its equivalent in the Japanese workers’ unions organised at the level of the 
undertaking, which exclude from membership the workers who have no permanent employ- 
ment status in the undertaking. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF PERSONS COVERED BY MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE, 
31 MARCH 1960 
(Thousands ) 


Scheme Insured Dependants 


Schemes for paid employees .... . 16,896 23,845 


Health Insurance : 
Government-managed .... . 7,961 8,877 
Society-managed ....... 4,496 7,319 
Daily Workers’ Scheme .... . 930 1,115 
Seamen’s Insurance ....... 206 352 
Various Mutual Aid Associations . 3,303 6,182 


National Health Insurance ..... 43,244 


Total . 
Source : Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 214. 


1 Excluding about 1.1 million persons who were dependants of the insured persons under the schemes 
of paid employees but insured themselves under the National Health Insurance Scheme. 


poorer sectors of the population. For example the Daily Workers’ 
Health Insurance Scheme requires a certain number of contributions 
over a given period for entitlement to medical care, whereas the Health 
Insurance Scheme does not require any qualifying period for the benefit ; 
moreover, under the National Health Insurance Scheme, to which 
employers pay no contribution, insured persons are individually required 
to share, as a general rule, 50 per cent. of the medical care fee, whereas 
under the government-managed Health Insurance Scheme the insured 
only have to pay 100 yens for the first consultation and, in case of 
hospitalisation, 30 yens for each day up to 30 days. 

As a result of this situation a considerable number of insured persons 
are unable to enjoy the full protection of the medical care schemes. There 
are, for example, those who do not satisfy the qualifying conditions, or 
who have exhausted the benefit period under the Daily Workers’ Health 
Insurance, and those who do not receive sufficient medical treatment 
under the National Health Insurance Scheme when they fall sick 
because they cannot afford to pay their share of the medical care fee. 
All these categories of insured persons increase the financial burden of 
the public assistance scheme (see below), which has to take charge not 
only of those who, because of the low level of their earnings, are not 
covered by the National Health Insurance Scheme, but also of insured 
persons who, for one or other of the above reasons, have not received 
adequate treatment in the initial stages of their illness. 

The most desirable solution to these problems would be to establish 
a unified programme ensuring equal medical care protection to all sectors 
of the population. According to the White Paper, however, such unifi- 
cation would be almost impossible at present because of various factors, 
including the very socio-economic conditions which have given rise to 
the various separate schemes in existence. The White Paper therefore 
suggested, as a practical and feasible measure, that national subsidies 
to the schemes with financial difficulties should be increased so as to 
diminish the large disparities in levels of benefit. It also proposed that, 
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in respect of diseases for which a longer period of hospitalisation is re- 
quired, the possibility of setting up a single medical care insurance 
programme with nation-wide coverage should be examined. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme was set up in 1946, as the second line 
of defence against poverty, to provide benefits to persons whose need 
is clearly established.1 According to a table attached to the White 
Paper 612,309 households comprising 1,644,351 persons were benefiting 
from the public assistance scheme in May 1960.? 

Persons protected by the public assistance scheme fall into three 
categories—(1) those who are incapable of earning their living, such as 
the aged, the permanently disabled, the weak-minded, and widowed 
mothers ; (2) those whose need results from prolonged sickness or 
invalidity ; and (3) those whose income is too low to maintain themselves 
and their families, although they are gainfully occupied in many cases 
as casual workers or self-employed with small means. 

Theoretically, the number of those in the first category may be 
considerably reduced if sufficient benefits are provided under the existing 
public pension schemes ; but the level of benefits under these schemes is 
still so low that they need help from the public assistance scheme. 
Medical care and allied programmes ought to provide adequate protec- 
tion to cover the case of those in the second group but are unable to do 
so at present. In this connection it is significant that of 21,912 house- 
holds which applied for protection to the public assistance scheme in 
September 1958, more than 50 per cent. did so because the breadwinner 
or another family member had fallen sick.* In addition, the number of 
persons who received medical care benefit under the public assistance 
scheme has shown a marked increase and the cost of medical care 
benefit accounted for more than half of the total benefit expenditures 
under the scheme.* Properly speaking, a public assistance scheme is 
designed to protect persons who are incapable of maintaining them- 
selves and their families by working. If a person is gainfully occupied 
his living requirements should be covered by the remuneration he 
receives for his work, and he should not require assistance from public 
funds. In April 1960, however, 56 per cent. of the protected households 
in Japan were classified as those whose heads were gainfully occupied.5 
If a more adequate minimum wage system, backed up by other protective 
measures, were put into force, a considerable number of persons in this 
category might no longer need to have recourse to the public assistance 
scheme. 


1 The scheme provides the following seven benefits : (1) living aid (general relief) to 
meet the needs of daily life ; (2) educational aid to assist those financially unable to comply 
with the compulsory education legislation ; (3) housing aid to assist those who cannot pay 
their rent or make necessary repairs ; (4) medical aid ; (5) maternity aid ; (6) occupational 
aid to provide for vocational training ; and (7) funeral aid. With the exception of medical 
care, all these are cash benefits, and several may be provided concurrently. They are 
designed to raise the income of needy persons up to a minimum standard of living set by 
the Ministry of Welfare, and their actual level varies by regions. 

2 Kosei Hakusho, 1960, table 14. 

3 Social Welfare Services in Japan, 1960, prepared by the Japanese National Commission 
of the International Congress of Social Work under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Welfare (Tokyo, 1960), pp. 2-3. 

* Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 112. 

5 Shakai Hosho Nenkan, 1961 (Social Security Year Book), published by the Japanese 
Federation of Health Insurance Societies (Tokyo, 1961), p. 123. 
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It may therefore be said that the inadequacy and shortcomings of 
social insurance and other measures, such as minimum-wage and em- 
ployment policies, place a heavy burden upon the public assistance 
scheme, whose benefit level has consequently had to be extremely low 
compared with the average standard of living. Table II shows that the 
gap between the level of consumption per head of average workers’ 
households and of those receiving public assistance has been steadily 
widening since 1954. 


rABLI Il. MONTHLY CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES IN HOUSEHOLDS 
RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND IN AVERAGE WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 
(Annual Average in Tokyo) 


Protected households Average workers’ household (A 


as 

a per 

Consumptio Consumptio ce r¢ 

nsumptior No. of Consumption nsumption entag 

per head . per head of (B 
members expenditure B 


No. of Consumption 
members expenditure 


(yens) (yens) (yens) 


10,852 4 26,856 5,654 


10,903 ; 27,947 5,959 
10,982 28,094 6,371 
11,511 31,202 7,108 
12,186 | ; 33,549 
13,400 34,713 


yurce : Kosei Hakusho, 1960, p. 35 
! Years indicated : 12 months ending 31 March of the following year for the protected hous 
ir for the average workers’ households 


Between 1954 and 1959 the proportion of expenditure devoted to 
food and beverages in the average worker’s household decreased from 
45.5 per cent. to 39.8 per cent. in all urban areas, while in protected 
households in Tokyo it only fell from 58.9 per cent. to 57.6 per cent 
during the same period. 

Under the circumstances, the Ministry of Welfare considers it neces- 
sary to raise the standard of protection under the scheme so as to allow 
the needy to benefit in some measure by the economic prosperity now 
enjoyed by other sectors of the population.! This standard of protection 
is at present fixed by the Ministry of Welfare as the minimum standard 
of living based on absolute needs for physical survival. Both in the 
White Paper and in the newly formulated long-range economic plan ? 
the opinion is expressed that the minimum standard of living in the field 
of social security should be determined on the principle of national 
solidarity, i.e. that the people guarantee one another a certain level of 
living relative to the development of social and economic life in general. 
The White Paper also regarded it as necessary to allow beneficiaries a 


1 However, raising the standard of protection may involve another problem, because a 
number of persons who are at present borderline cases may be brought within the scope of 
the scheme. The White Paper estimated that 1.6 million households would fall into thi 
group. 

2 Economic Planning Agency, Japanese Government New Long-Range Economu 
Plan of Japan, 1961-1970. Doubling National Income Plan (Tokyo, 1961), p. 60. 
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certain margin of earnings which would not, as at present, result in 
reduction of assistance benefits, so as to encourage them to work and so 
escape from the protected group. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
The Long-range Economic Plan and Social Security 


The new long-range economic plan* has been conceived with the 
aim of “ achieving full employment and radically raising people’s living 
standards by doubling the gross national product”. For this, special 
efforts are required “ to rectify the existing disparity of living standards 
and income between farming and non-farming populations, between 
major enterprises and smaller business, between urban and rural resi- 
dents and between high and low income strata, to promote balanced 
development of the national economy and the people’s living”. The 
target of the plan is to raise the gross national product to 26,000,000 
million yens (based on the value of the yen in 1958) within ten years of 
1961. Recognising the role of social security in preventing the income gap 
from widening further and its possible contribution towards attenuating 
the duality of the economic structure, the plan provides that transfer 
income should be increased to about 1,300,000 million yens by 1970, 
representing 6.1 per cent. of the estimated national income of 21,300,000 
million yens in the same year.” 

On the basis of the above figures the White Paper estimates that the 
cost of social security schemes (including society-managed health insur- 
ance, the child and mother welfare programme and public health services, 
which were not included in the estimated transfer income in the plan) 
would be about 1,500,000 million yens, or 7 per cent. of the estimated 
national income. It is pointed out in this connection that the proportion 
of national income devoted to social security would still be less than 
that of Western countries, even when the target of the plan is achieved. 

The White Paper further estimates that, if Japan ratifies the I.L.O.’s 
Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, a total expend- 
iture of 2,000,000 million yens would be necessary in 1970 for the 
implementation of the programmes in conformity with the Convention.* 


Social Security and Economic Growth 


Hitherto it has been widely held in Japan that economic growth 
should be promoted first, social security standards being improved only 
after a certain level of economic expansion has been attained, especially 
under the present circumstances of less-than-full employment. In 
support of this view it is claimed to be preferable, in the case of Japan, 
to maintain a national economy with a “ high investment pattern ” in 
order to ensure a higher rate of economic growth. Although social 


1 New Long-Range Economic Plan of Japan, 1961-1970, op. cit., p. ii. 

2 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

3 The basis of this estimate is as follows: The rates of old-age and sickness benefits 
were obtained by multiplying the average wage of ordinary male workers by the rates 
prescribed in the Convention. The average wage of ordinary workers was based on the 
estimated wage rate in 1970 of male workers in all industries, whose years of service is less 
than average. Pensionable age was fixed at 65. Family benefit payable to all dependent 
children under 15 after the second. Cost of medical care includes the expenditures for 
benefits (70 per cent. of the medical care cost to be borne by the State under the National 
Health Insurance Programme), maternity benefit and public health and hygiene service. 
The cost calculation in respect of some schemes, such as public assistance and child welfare, 
was estimated on the basis of past experience. 
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security expenditures may contribute to the maintenance or promotion 
of a higher level of economy by maintaining or increasing the effective 
demand (provided always that the economy is capable of meeting this 
demand), it is argued that higher expenditure on social security would 
transform the pattern of the national economy from one of investment 
to one of consumption by redistributing income from the higher income 
group, with a propensity for saving, to the lower income group, with a 
propensity for consumption. 

Against this argument the White Paper urges that there is no evi- 
dence that social security expenditures would lead in the long run to a 
pattern of higher consumption. Improvements in social security would 
increase the people’s feeling of stability and encourage them to save by 
arousing their desire for a well-established living plan. In this connection 
attention is drawn to the example of the United States, where the number 
of private life insurance contracts considerably increased when com- 
pulsory old-age pension insurance was introduced. 

While admitting that it is not desirable that the pattern of the 
national economy should become one of higher consumption, the White 
Paper points out that consumption demand has to be increased during the 
periods of economic recession that might unavoidably result from short- 
term overproduction. In such circumstances expenditures on pensions, 
medical care and other benefits would have a stabilising effect on con- 
sumption demand. This is particularly true of unemployment insurance. 

To the argument that social security has an adverse effect on eco- 
nomic development by undermining the people’s will to work, the 
White Paper replies that this is not always true if social security benefits 
do no more than keep pace with economic growth ; moreover, the number 
of persons protected under the public assistance scheme has actually 
decreased in spite of the higher rate of benefits and the improvements 
made in the scheme. 

Social security also improves the quality of the labour force by 
eliminating poverty—the enemy of progress—and, by providing income 
security, encourages the attainment of the higher skills and adaptability 
that are so necessary if economic growth and prosperity are to be 
maintained and promoted under the increasing pressure of technological 
innovation.! 

With reference to the recent controversy as to which should be given 
priority when the fruits of rising economic prosperity are being appor- 
tioned among the three important government policies, i.e. tax reduction, 
increased public investment and expansion of social security, the hope 
is expressed in the White Paper that discussion will not be confined to 
the economic aspects of the question alone ; and it is pointed out that, 
if the correct emphasis is given to the human aspects, understanding of 
social security will be deepened and the idea of a Welfare State will 
permeate the political, economic and social institutions of the country. 
The Ministry’s view that the expansion of social security should be given 
first priority is based on both its fear that the gap between the favoured 
and the less favoured sectors of the population will widen as the national 
economy expands and its conviction that social security can do much to 
obviate this danger and to pave the way towards a Welfare State. 


1 The White Paper on Welfare for 1959 particularly stressed the importance, in this 
connection, of basing economic planning on human needs rather than merely on the pro- 
duction of goods. 





The Economic Development 
of Venezuela 


In 1959 an economic survey mission was organised by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the request of the Government 
of Venezuela in order to “ make recommendations for a long-term develop- 
ment programme with particular reference to public investment”. The 
following article, based on the mission's report}, first sketches the essential 
outlines of Venezuela’s economic situation and then briefly summarises the 
social aspects of the mission's recommendations. 


Venezuela is a country with a population of over 7 million people, 
who inhabit a territory of 350,000 square miles. Although it still remains 
one of the least densely populated countries of the Western hemisphere, 
population grew rapidly in the twentieth century, rising from 2.4 million 
in 1900 to 3.8 million in 1941, and 5 million in 1950. A high birth rate, 
substantial immigration and a falling death rate (reduced by almost one- 
half in the last 15 years) resulted in an average annual rate of population 
growth of 3 per cent. in the 1940s and 4 per cent. in the 1950s. 

This rapid population expansion was overshadowed by an even faster 
growth of urban population, particularly in Caracas and its immediate 
surroundings, where the population has risen from 700,000 in 1950 to 
possibly more than 1,200,000 in 1960. The proportion of total population 
living in localities with 2,500 inhabitants and more increased from 50 per 
cent. in 1950 to 70 per cent. in 1959. 

These demographic trends were accompanied by a high rate of growth 
in national income and by a change in the economic structure of the 
country. Gross domestic product (at 1957 market prices) increased from 
7,000 million bolivars in 1943 to 12,700 million in 1950 and 26,000 million 
in 1959, ie. at a rate considerably higher than that of population 
increase. During the 1950s, when population grew at 4 per cent. per 
year, income per head was also increasing by 4 per cent. per year, or by 
50 per cent. over the period of ten years. 

This dynamic economic growth—particularly pronounced since the 
war, but already obvious in the 1930s—was due to one factor—the oil 
industry, which in 1959 accounted for 90 per cent. of exports, 60 per 
cent. of government revenue and 20 per cent. of gross national product. 

The predominant position of oil in the Venezuelan economy carries 
with it some unfavourable phenomena. Apart from the risk inherent in 
gearing the economic future of a country to the prospects of a single 
commodity on the international market, it also gives rise to domestic 
problems. The mission’s report summarises the situation in the following 
words : 


1 The Economic Development of Venezuela. Report of a Mission organised by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the Request of the Government 
of Venezuela (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1961 
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For almost 25 years there has been sustained and rapid economic growth 
in Venezuela, based mainly on government receipts from the exploitation of 
the country’s petroleum resources. Yet, the increases in national income 
have accrued in large measure to only a small section of the community. 
A very substantial part of the population still has an extremely low standard 
of living. With few exceptions, government policy in the past has not been 
directed to significant modification of the forces leading to the uneven income 
distribution. The present Government is greatly concerned over this situa- 
tion, but a concerted effort to increase income and to distribute it more 
evenly has been made more difficult by the check in the growth of the 
petroleum sector which has occurred since 1957. Indeed, the absence of a 
substantial growth in oil exports and the decline in total government revenues 
have already posed severe problems of adjustment for the democratic govern- 
ment installed in 1959. Moreover, these problems have been complicated by 
the flight of capital abroad, the payment of debts incurred by the previous 
régime and the necessity to increase expenditure on long overdue social 
Services. 


The check in the growth in the petroleum sector, mentioned in this 
quotation from the mission’s report, poses a serious problem for 
Venezuela. Until 1957 oil output was increasing rapidly, and so were 
the average value per barrel of oil sold, the net profits of the oil com- 
panies and government revenue from oil. In 1958 there was a marked 
drop in all but one of the oil indices of growth : output fell from 1,014 
million to 951 million barrels, value per barrel sold fell from $2.53 to 
$2.44, and oil export earnings fell from 7,940 million to 7,130 million 
bolivars. Government revenue from oil would have experienced a similar 
drop but for a sharp rise in tax rates, which were increased from 28.5 per 
cent. of the net profits of oil companies to 47.5 per cent. Both the 
reduced prospects for Venezuelan oil and the increased taxation resulted 
in a deterioration in the confidence of the oil companies, which was 
reflected in the sharp decline in the number of new oil wells : whereas 
1,746 new wells were drilled in 1957, only 1,195 were drilled in 1958 and 
707 in 1959. 

There are several reasons for the difficulties facing the Venezuelan 
oil industry. The most important of them is the growing competition 
from the Middle East, where production costs are much lower because 
of technical reasons (the number of wells required to produce a given 
daily flow of oil in Venezuela is some 20 times the number in the Middle 
East). Moreover, the Venezuelan oil industry is subject to higher taxes 
than are the Middle East producers. (Since 1958, the combined royalty 
payments to the Government aggregate to approximately 65 per cent. 
of gross earnings in Venezuela, compared with about 50 per cent. in the 
Middle East.) 

Competition from the Middle East existed, of course, even before 
1957. But its full impact was lessened by the Korean war, the Suez 
crisis, the Iranian nationalisation crisis and the rapid growth in world 
oil demand, and was not felt until 1958 and 1959, when the slow-down in 
the national income growth of North America and Western Europe 
affected the demand for oil. In addition, growth of Venezuelan oil 
exports to the United States was checked by the quota system introduced 
in that country in March 1959. Among other factors adversely affecting 
Venezuelan oil exports may be mentioned the post-Suez drop in tanker 
freight rates (which improved the competitive position of Middle East 
oil vis-a-vis Venezuelan oil in North America and Western Europe), 
growing Soviet oil exports and new oil production in Canada, Argentina, 
North Africa and elsewhere. 
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The drop in the volume and value of Venezuelan oil production and 
exports affected most directly the balance of payments and the govern- 
ment finances. Substantial surpluses in Venezuela's balance of payments 
in 1956 and 1957 were followed by equally substantial deficits in 1958 
and 1959. As regards government finances, we have seen how important 
the oil sector is as a source of government revenue: in 1958-59 the 
Government received 1,566 million bolivars in royalties, 1,446 million 
bolivars in income tax (from the oil sector alone) and 369 million bolivars 
as profit on operations of differential exchange rates. But a subsequent 
drop in total government revenue, together with growing expenditure 
and debt repayments, resulted in a deficit and a decline in treasury 
reserves. 

Faced with the difficulties resulting from the drop in oil production 
and exports, the new Government of Venezuela embarked on a four-year 
development programme covering the period 1960-61 to 1963-64. The 
programme was drawn up by the Central Office of Co-ordination and 
Planning and aims to put the economy of Venezuela on a broader basis, 
to improve the living standards of the people and to provide more 
employment opportunities. The mission of the Bank visited Venezuela at 
the time when the four-year development programme was being pre- 
pared, and during its stay in the country was called upon to comment 
on many proposals which were considered for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment’s development programme. The mission also prepared a four-year 
public investment plan in transport, power, telecommunications, agri- 
culture, industry, education, health and social services, together with 
means of financing it. This plan envisages a reduction in public capital 
investment expenditure ? together with fundamental changes in the 
pattern of public investment linked with an increase in government 
revenue by some 200 million bolivars a year. The mission did not under- 
take a study of the fiscal system, but endorsed the recommendations 
made by the Commission to Study the Fiscal System in Venezuela 3, 
and in addition pleaded for some 100 million bolivars a year to be secured 
from a combination of additional excise taxes on luxury consumption 
and an increase in (and more progressive scale of) income tax. 

The changes in the pattern of public investment proposed by the 
mission are far reaching. Transport, telecommunications and power 
facilities in Venezuela were found already adequate (in some instances, 
e.g. ports, there is substantial excess capacity), and it was recommended 
that public investment in these sectors should be reduced by about 40 
per cent. 

On the other hand, the mission’s report recommends an increase of 
over 100 million bolivars per year in the public investment in agriculture. 
As may be seen from the accompanying table, agriculture employs over 
one-third of the total labour force. At the same time, the share of agri- 
culture in gross domestic product amounted in 1959 to only 6.3 per cent. 
As the population increase between 1959 and 1964 is estimated at 


1 The oil companies are subject to a special exchange rate, receiving 3.09 bolivars for 
each U.S. dollar brought into the country instead of the general rate of 3.35 bolivars. 
This provision does not affect tax and royalty payments, but for dollars converted to 
bolivars required to purchase local supplies and to pay wages and salaries the special rate 
does constitute a levy on the oil companies. 

? From the annual average of 2,268 million bolivars in the 1954-55/1958-59 period 
to 1,900 million per year in the 1960-61/1963-64 period. 


3 The report of the Commission was published under the title The Fiscal System of 
Venezuela by Carl S. SHoup and others (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959). 
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ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE, 1950, 1955 ANpb 1959! 
(In thousands ) 


1959 index 


Activity r 
1950 100 


| a a 794.7 833.3 118.2 
Se a a Na te a 5. 9.6 11.7 204.3 
ge 2. 42.8 43.1 100.9 
Manufactures ater tolemne secaa 206. 243.7 261.0 126.1 
Cometraction ....-2+-e-e ; 116.2 186.8 205.0 
Electricity and water. ... . 4 7.9 11.9 283. 
ge : 199.4 249.1 166. 
Transport and communications §2.: 75.2 85.6 163.5 
MNS ee ae ee” Se 341. 434.9 521.8 152. 


Total employed ....... a. 2D 1,924.2 | 2,204.2 137. 
Unemployea . . 1... ««. ' 171.9 252.5 251. 


Total labour force ~ « « « « 14,706.3 12,0960 |2.456.7 143. 


' A substantial margin of error y att ome of the data, especially to those for “ unemployed ’ 


which are merely a residual serie 


1,280,000 people, and that of the labour force at 425,000 people, some 
increase in agricultural manpower must be assumed. (The mission 
anticipates an increase of between 80,000 and 125,000 in the agricultural 
labour force during that period.) In view of such an increase and of the 
extremely low standard of living of most farmers there is wide scope 
for improvements. It is proposed to undertake a government sponsored 
resettlement programme of some 60,000 families, to subsidise (tempo- 
rarily) fertilisers and improved seeds and to undertake programmes of 
agricultural research and extension. In view of the abundant supply of 
agricultural land the mission suggests a cut in government investment in 
irrigation. 

In the manufacturing sector the mission recommends a slow-down 
in public investment in the government-owned chemical enterprises, but 
proposes an additional investment of some 130 million bolivars for the 
completion of the fertiliser plants. The present Government’s policy of 
encouraging development of several major industrial areas through 
various inducement schemes, such as preferential access to credit, is 
commended by the mission. 

Perhaps the most interesting among the various proposals in the 
industrial sector (and also outside it) are those dealing with labour 
problems. The mission took note ! of the very wide differences in wages 
and salaries as well as in skills and abilities, and recommends a number 
of wage, productivity, training and education measures. 

In the field of wages, the mission recommends the establishment of a— 


... high-level National Wage Advisory Board to advise the Government, 
employers, and employees on the role of wages in the process of economic 
development in general and of industrial growth in particular, and on the 
consistency of wage levels with over-all objectives of economic and social 
policy. Such a board, to be established by the Government, should be 


1 In spite of general lack of complete and reliable statistics. In the report high priority 
is required for improving basic data collection and caution urged in using the provided data. 
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composed of top representatives of the Government, of employers’ organisa- 
tions, and of the trade union movement, together with some independent 
persons, not associated with management or labour interests, to represent 
the interest of the general consumer. The board should in its work be guided 
by three basic principles : the urgent need for a high rate of economic growth 
and its concomitant of full employment, the realisation of a fair and equitable 
return both to the wage earner and to the employer, and the promotion of 
the fullest co-operation between management and labour as an indispensable 
prerequisite for sustained economic growth. The board should formulate 
practical criteria for adjusting wages, and establish procedures through 
which such criteria could be applied. The board would also advise on the 
preparation and administration of labour laws. . .. The Government, 
which is already closely co-operating with the International Labour Office in 
matters concerning the welfare and productivity of labour, might turn to 
that organisation for advice and assistance in the establishment and opera- 
tion of such a board. 


In spite of difficulties in comparison, caused by lack of reliable 
statistics, wages in Venezuelan industry seem to exceed those prevailing 
in Latin American and European countries at official rates of exchange. 
The high level of wages, as well as the relatively advanced standard of 
labour law provisions and the strong position of trade unions are all due 
to the oil industry, which, although employing only 2 per cent. of the 
labour force, exerts great influence on conditions in all non-agricultural 
sectors of the economy. The resulting high labour costs in Venezuelan 
industry, coupled with rather low labour productivity, make it very 
difficult to compete with foreign products. In the domestic market 
Venezuelan industry is protected from foreign competition by a tradi- 
tional system of high import duties, some of which are so high that they 
virtually prohibit the import of commodities so affected. However, in 
view of the necessity of broadening the industrial basis of the economy, 
of speeding up the rate of economic growth and particularly of lessening 
dependence on the oil industry as a source of export earnings, the mission 
recommends a policy of selecting industries for promotion and for 
eventual exposure to the full wind of foreign competition. 

The main obstacle to the increase in the competitiveness of the 
Venezuelan industry and to the increase in the growth rate of the whole 
economy was found by the mission in the lack of elementary education 
and of training in specific skills. Primary education is intended for the 
period of six years, for children between the ages of 7 and 14. It was 
found, however, that during the school year 1957-58 only 57 per cent. 
of school-age children were actually attending school. Although the 
situation improved thereafter (in 1959-60 about 75 per cent. of children 
reaching the age of 7 enrolled in the first grade), the mission put forward 
a number of specific proposals to facilitate the further spread of primary 
education.! In rural primary schools it also recommended changing 
the school curriculum so as to give it a more practical bias towards the 
agricultural pursuits which the child is likely to follow in future. In the 
field of intermediate education, the mission approves the recent tendency 
to shift emphasis from the academic secondary schools (liceos) to more 
practical forms of intermediate education, such as normal, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and other schools. The report also surveys the 
work of the semi-autonomous National Institute of Co-operative Educa- 


1 The importance the mission attaches to education may be seen from the fact that 
it proposes to increase its share in total public investment expenditure from 2.7 per cent. to 


5.5 per cent. 
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tion (I.N.C.E.), which has been recently established to improve the 
general education level, as well as specific skills, of workers currently 
employed in establishments operating with five employees or more 
(excluding, however, government undertakings). The Institute, which 
is financed mainly from employers’ contributions with a government 
grant and a small contribution from all workers in such undertakings, 
is to organise broad programmes of educational and training activities in 
order to eliminate illiteracy among workers, to improve the operational 
skills of older workers and to provide apprenticeship training for young 
workers between 14 and 18 years of age. 

Agricultural education at the intermediate level is provided almost 
entirely by the Ministry of Agriculture, which operates two types of 
school. The first provides a three-year course for people with primary- 
school education who train as agricultural technicians; the other schools 
provide short courses of practical demonstration in specialised skills, 
such as coffee-growing, cacao-growing and tractor operations. The 
mission recommends expansion of both types, with provision of a wider 
range of short courses—for example in dairying, cattle-raising, fruit and 
vegetable growing and soil survey. The mission is, however, sceptical 
about the possibility of increasing the number of agricultural technicians 
to meet the needs of Venezuelan agriculture and recommends inclusion 
of some agricultural training in rural primary schools and also in /iceos 
located in rural areas. 

In the field of university education the mission recommends increasing 
the standard of selection and also measures to influence inter-faculty 
distribution. Too high a percentage of university students were found 
to be studying economics and law, while the number of students in the 
agronomics and veterinary faculties amounted to only some 2.5 per cent. 
of total university enrolment. The mission estimates that Venezuela 
needs about 1,000 university-trained agronomists, while there are 
actually only 380, of whom about 100 are foreign. The present output of 
some 20 university-trained agronomists per year is thus quite insufficient. 
The report therefore gives a high priority to increasing the number of 
agronomists, through offering differential scholarships, improvement in 
salaries and prospects, sending students abroad, and expanding the 
faculties of agronomy by recruiting university teachers abroad. In this 
field, as in some others, a certain role could be played by selected 
immigration. Immigration to Venezuela used to be quite high (relatively 
to its labour force), with the annual rate reaching almost 60,000 in 1955. 
With the advent of oil difficulties immigration dropped rapidly, to 16,000 
and 17,000 in 1958 and 1959 respectively. The mission recommends a 
resumption of immigration, but on a more selective basis than before. 
It is felt that immigration of skilled workers of certain categories could 
contribute to overcoming the present lack of skilled labour and thus help 
in putting the Venezuelan economy on a firmer and broader basis. 
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Part I discusses the technical problems which arise in connection with 
the control of transport of radioactive materials, sea disposal of nuclear 
waste, and construction and operation of nuclear-powered ships, and surveys 
the action taken at the national and international levels for the purpose 
of solving these problems. 

The existing rights and obligations under international law pertaining 
to the control by a State of the nuclear maritime activities of another 
State in relation to its internal waters, territorial seas and the high seas, 
are considered in Part II. 

In Part III the authors discuss the need for multi-national action 
in the control of nuclear maritime activities, and review and analyse 
precedents for such action. 

The book concludes with a number of detailed recommendations for 
action, including proposals for clauses to be included in international agree- 
ments, and suggestions as regards the responsibilities which should be 
allotted to the various international organisations, and in particular the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
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Panel Reports. New York, Doubleday & Company, 1961. xxvi+ 486 pp. 
$3.95. 

The six Special Studies Project reports prepared under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund since 1958, each of which had been published 
separately, have now been brought together under a single cover. The 


purpose of the project, launched in 1956, was “ to define the major problems 
and opportunities that will challenge the United States over the next ten 
to 15 years; to clarify the national purposes and objectives that must 
inspire and direct the meeting of such great challenges ; and to develop a 
framework of concepts and principles on which national policies and decisions 
can be soundly based ”. The reports cover the following subjects: “ The 


Mid-Century Challenge to Foreign Policy ” ; ‘“ International Security : The 
Military Aspect ” ; “ Foreign Economic Policy for the Twentieth Century ’ 

“ The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social Aspects”; ‘“ The 
Pursuit of Excellence : Education and the Future of America ” ; and “ The 
Power of the Democratic Idea.” The third report gives special attention 
to particular economic development problems of less developed countries, 
while the fourth report is mainly concerned with policies to promote economic 
growth and human welfare. 
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BoarD OF HEALTH, New Zealand. Medical Examination of Young Workers 
in New Zealand. Report Series No. 4. Wellington, 1961. 26 pp. 

This booklet presents the report of a Committee appointed by the New 
Zealand Minister of Health to consider the question of medical examination 
of juveniles in factory and other employment and to make recommendations. 

The report first outlines the historical background of the medical exami- 
nation of young workers in Great Britain and New Zealand. It then goes 
on to describe modern practice outside New Zealand, summarising the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention and the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-industrial Occupations) 
Convention, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1946, the 
law and practice in the United Kingdom and in New South Wales, and the 
current practice in New Zealand; it further draws attention to certain 
shortcomings in the latter. 
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Comments were received from a number of medical, employer and 
worker organisations consulted in New Zealand, and these are taken into 
consideration in the findings of the Committee which, among other things, 
recommends the following: the scope of medical examinations should 
continue on a wider scale and include young mineworkers and young 
workers engaged in works of engineering construction ; all young workers 
below the age of 18 should be medically examined before entering industrial 
employment ; a second medical examination should be carried out 12 months 
after the first unless the young worker has attained his eighteenth birthday ; 
statutory provision should be made to suspend young workers if their 
employment appears to be prejudicial to their health ; where a doctor has 
been appointed as the bona fide medical advisor to a factory or business 
he should generally be recognised as the examining medical officer for the 
undertaking concerned ; greater regard should be paid in New Zealand 
legislation to the provisions of the I.L.O. Conventions on medical exami- 
nation, since these have application in a great many more respects than is 
provided for in the current legislation ; the employer should continue to 
pay the medical examination fees; parents of young workers should be 
advised by the examining medical officer of the result of the medical exami- 
nations. 

A series of appendices includes a survey of the number of young persons 
engaged in various industries, a recommended form for the record of the 
examination, some notes for the examining medical officers on the criteria 
for the examination and a statement describing the trends in youth employ- 
ment in New Zealand. 


CAMPBELL, Robert W. Soviet Economic Power. Its Organization. Growth 
and Challenge. Under the editorship of Carl Kaysen. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, The Riverside Press, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 
xii+209 pp. $4.75. 


CaRLo, F. pE, and Nassi, G. Tempi, metodi e retribuzione nel lavoro indus- 
triale. Rome, Edizioni A.C.L.1., 1960. 319 pp. 1,300 liras. 


Ex.uis, Howard S., assisted by Henry C. WaALLIcH. Economic Development 
for Latin America. Proceedings of a Conference held by the Inter- 
national Economic Association. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1961. x+ 479 pp. 45s. 


FEDERAL MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Nigeria. Investment in Education. 
The Report of the Commission on Post-School Certificate and Higher 
Education in Nigeria. Part I: General Report ; Part I1 : Special Reports. 
Appendices. Lagos, 1960. v+140 pp. 


FILLOL, Tomas Roberto. Social Factors in Economic Development : The 
Argentine Case. An M.I.T. Research Monograph. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, The M.I.T. Press (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
1961. x+118 pp. 

After considering a number of values and attitudes which the author 
finds are at the basis of the Argentine “ national character ”, this research 
monograph—a first approach to a complex subject—develops, with particular 
reference to the industrial relations scene, his contention that the main 
barriers to Argentina’s economic growth are primarily social in character. 
Mr. Fillol suggests that in order to ensure the success of economic develop- 
ment programmes in the country it is essential to work towards the creation 
of a “ new co-operative industrial relations climate ” whereby the continuity 
of economic development through time, based on the kind of social develop- 
ment needed to avoid the wiping-out of economic gains by social and political 
dislocations, may be guaranteed. In the view of the author, the industrial 
environment is the logical starting point of a gradual transformation of the 
Argentine society, not only on account of the quantitative importance of 
industrial enterprises, but because it is argued that the desired transforma- 
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tion needs to come from an enlightened leadership in industry. The author 
suggests in this respect that management’s efforts to secure workers’ co- 
operation should be “ totally devoid of any recognisable attitude of con- 
descension with regard to the working force and its problems” and that 
“ the effective motivation of the working force... depends not only on a 
proper attitude of top management towards labour but also upon the 
transmission of this attitude through middle management to supervisors ’ 
he then recommends that management should decentralise its administrative 
functions, delegate authority and responsibilities, avoid “ excessive function- 
alisation of the techniques of production ” and institute “ carefully devised 
schemes of collective participation in the planning and furtherance of 
production and in the added profits derived therefrom ”. Mr. Fillol advises 
against any attempt “ to transpose directly schemes evolved and success- 
fully applied in other, industrially advanced countries ” and makes a plea 
for careful adaptation to Argentine requirements, cultural conditions and 
educational standards ; he also warns against the organisation of “ company 
unions” lest they serve to perpetuate the authoritarian management 
system, and advocates an “ adequate balance between the overt promotion 
of responsible unions and objectionable intervention in the affairs of organ- 
ised labour’. Furthermore, he suggests the need for increased concern by 
management over measures of skill improvement and general betterment of 
the educational level of workers. 

Such an enlightened managerial force, says Mr. Fillol, should “ no longer 
be controlled unconsciously by the Argentine national character” and 
should possess “ somewhat more active cultural characteristics than the rest 
of the society ... and an intellectual capacity and education high enough to 
consciously understand, accept and carry out the role they will be called 
on to play in the long overdue development of a modern industrial society ’ 
He then calls attention to the advisability of launching and extending 
management development schemes, and stresses the need for a first-class 
managerial hierarchy based on specialised industrial management pro- 
grammes, modern technological institutions and competent teaching staffs, 
while pointing out that at present “ the Argentine educational system is to a 
large extent geared to the formation of professionals who fail to enter economi- 
cally directly productive activities ” 

As for the role of government in industrial relations, Mr. Fillol advocates 
gradual decentralisation on the ground that centralised power frustrates 
private action instead of promoting it and often results in arbitrary decisions. 
“Instead of approving or disapproving private measures in industry on 
purely political grounds ” says Mr. Fiilol “... government might make use 
of its present power to make progress towards responsible, co-operative 
labour-management action in the public interest a condition of approval. 
Obviously, we have collective bargaining procedures especially in mind, 
but the same principle could be applied to the establishment of voluntary 
arbitration boards, productivity committees, apprenticeship programmes, 
employment services, recreational and health facilities, and similar schemes.” 

The author then draws attention to the view that social legislation in 
Argentina very often fails to produce better living and working conditions, 
because “ the proliferation of laws without effective administration [attribut- 
able to the lack of a well-trained, politically independent body of public 
servants] reflects the lack of a sincere and realistic understanding of labour 
and industrial relations problems on the part of employers and government”. 
In this connection he suggests that, admitting that “excessive social 
security obligations in Argentina may be hindering economic development ” 
and without advocating the repeal of established schemes—which would be 
‘ sheer folly ”, politically and socially—“ labour’s efforts should in the future 
concentrate on securing higher wages and not on gaining further social 
benefits ...”, an approach that would be to the benefit of workers and 
entrepreneurs alike. With respect to trade unions, Mr. Fillol expresses the 
opinion that “ government, beyond ensuring that democratic practices 
prevail in the election and control of officials by the membership, should 
keep its hands off union affairs ” 
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GaaTHON, A. L. Capital Stock Employment and Output in Israel, 1950- 
1959. Research Department, Special Studies, No. 1, Jerusalem, Bank 
of Israel, Research Department, 1961. xviii+129 pp. 3 Israel pounds. 


HUBERMAN, Leo, and SWEEzy, Paul M. Cuba : Anatomy of a Revolution. 

New York, Monthly Review Press, 1961. Second edition. ii-+ 208 pp. $3.50. 

In Chapters 2 and 3 the authors discuss some of the conditions that 
characterised the Cuban economy before 1959, with particular reference to 
unemployment, single-crop agriculture and low educational, health and 
housing standards. In Chapter 9 new data on the changes introduced or 
planned since 1959 are included. Special attention is paid to educational 
improvements and targets, the housing programme run by the National 
Agrarian Reform Institute and the National Institute of Savings and 
Housing, and the attempts to deal with the problem of the destitute, the 
derelict and the outcast through the new Ministry of Social Welfare. In 
Chapter 10 the authors turn to the question of agrarian reform and describe 
the results achieved up to March 1960. Chapter 11 is devoted to a discussion 
of the Cuban economy in 1959. The Epilogue describes the authors’ im- 
pressions of Cuba upon revisiting it in September-October 1960. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY and ASSOCIATION DES ANCIENS ETUDIANTS 
DE LA FACULTE DE DROIT. Cing cents docteurs en droit s’interrogent sur 
leurs professions. Une enquéte d’opinion. Brussels 1961. xv+152 pp. 
140 Belgian francs. 


KaTzAROV, Konstantin. Gewerblicher Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht der 
UdSSR und der Volksdemokratien Europas. Weinheim, Verlag Chemie, 
1960. xiv+378 pp. 36 marks. 

A summary of the existing legislation governing the legal protection 
of inventions, trade marks and authors’ rights in the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of Eastern Europe. 

The introduction briefly states the legal situation in these countries. 
In the author’s view industrial proprietary rights and authors’ rights are an 
integral part of the legal system of any country and he considers that even a 
summary idea of the legislation as a whole is essential for their understanding. 
In the countries of Eastern Europe the entire legal system is based on the 
principle that the means of production are the property of the State, and 
this has a decisive influence on legislation in general and on the particular 
case with which the study is concerned. 

The main body of the work is divided into three parts: protection of 
inventions, protection of trade marks and protection of authors’ rights. 
The legislation at present in force in each country is summarised in each of 
these parts. 

The book, which is a systematic and comparative review of the legislation 
in force in the countries under study, is intended more as a guide than as a 
juridical commentary. It is completed by an appendix giving information 
on the history, population, economy, industry, etc., of each country, and an 
alphabetical subject index. 


MANN, Floyd C., and Horrman, L. Richard. Automation and the Worker. 
A Study of Social Change in Power Plants. New York, Henry Holt & 
Company, 1960. xiv-+-272 pp. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS ORGANISATION, India. Productivity Project in Building 
Industry. New Delhi, 1960. ii+130 pp. 


Rama, Carlos M. Las clases sociales en el Uruguay. Estructura, morfologia. 
Montevideo, Ediciones Nuestro Tiempo, 1960. 304 pp. $4. 


SToYANOvitcH, K. Le régime socialiste yougoslave, principe de la légalité 
socialiste. Préface de René Davin. Les systémes de droit contemporains, 
n° XIV. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence R. Pichon 
et R. Durand-Auzias, 1961. v+389 pp. 
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Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BaBEAu, André. Les consetls ouvriers en Pologne. Cahiers de la Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques, n° 110. Préface de Georges LASSERRE. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. xiv-+309 pp. 


BARBADOS EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERATION. Guide to Conditions of Service 
Rules and Discipline. Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies, 1961. 27 pp. 
The purpose of this booklet produced by the Barbados Employers’ 

Confederation is to indicate the type of information to be given by employers 
to new employees. It covers such subjects as contracts of service, medical 
examination, timekeeping, hours of work, payment for holidays, bonus and 
termination payments, absence, leave, suggestion schemes, education and 
training, accident prevention and grievance procedures. The wide range of 
information required by new employees and the importance of bringing 
such information clearly to their attention is particularly stressed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABor, United States. Collective Bargaining in the Basic 
Steel Industry. A Study of the Public Interest and the Role of Govern- 
ment. Washington, 1961. ix-+317 pp. 


KNOELLINGER, Carl Erik. Labor in Finland. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

Harvard University Press, 1960. xii+300 pp. $6. 

This book traces the development of the Finnish labour movement from 
its beginnings and describes the present structure of labour-management 
relations—the trade unions, the employers’ organisations, collective bargain- 
ing and the legislative framework. 

For a number of reasons Finland developed a system of industrial 
relations which differs in several respects from that of other Scandinavian 
countries. Industrialisation was slower, wages were lower, the trade union 
movement was weaker than elsewhere in Scandinavia up to the beginning of 
the Second World War. After the war economic recovery was surprisingly 
rapid and Finland achieved one of the highest rates of economic growth in 
Europe. During the post-war period collective bargaining also developed 
rapidly. However, a split occurred in the labour movement in 1957, and it is 
noted that, despite the progress made since the war Finland does not yet 
possess a mature system of industrial relations. The explanation, remarks 
the author, may be due to the fact that the time of adaptation has been 
relatively short and has been full of economic and political disturbances. 

The appendices to the book contain the English versions of the Acts 
relating to collective agreements, the Labour Court and Conciliation in 
Labour Disputes (1946), the Constitutions of the Confederation of Finnish 
Trade Unions and the Finnish Employers’ Confederation, and the Basic 
Agreement of 1946 between the two Confederations. 


McGIL_ University, Industrial Relations Centre. The Role of Government 
in Labour Relations. Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Conference, 
September 8 and 9, 1960. Montreal, 1960. 106 pp. 


REITZENSTEIN, Irene von. Solidaritat und Gleichheit. Ordnungsvorstellungen 
im deutschen Gewerkschaftsdenken nach 1945. Soziologische Abhand- 
lungen, Heft 2. Berlin, 1961. 217 pp. 


Rioux, Lucien. Le syndicalisme. Collection “ Ou en est ?”, dirigée par 
Jacques Catmy. Paris, Editions Buchet/Chastel, 1960. 159 pp. 


SELLIER, Francois. Stratégie de la lutte sociale, France, 1936-1960. Collection 
“ Relations sociales”. Paris, Economie et humanisme, Les Editions 
ouvriéres, 1961. 349 pp. 18.60 NF. 


Sotte, Zdenék. Délnické stdvky v Cechdch v druhé poloviné XIX. stoleti. 
Prague, Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské Akademie Véd, 1960. 394 pp. 
36.50 crowns. 
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This interesting monograph, published by the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, is a detailed study of workers’ strikes in Czechoslovakia between 
1848 and 1913. It contains abundant information on an important aspect 
of the origins of the workers’ movement in this part of central Europe. 


TIOURINE, I. Comment les ouvriers soviétiques participent a la gestion de la 
production. Moscow, Editions du Conseil central des syndicats de 
V’U.R.S.S., 1960. 62 pp. 


Labour Law. 


DesponTin, Luis A. Contrato de trabajo y reglamentaciones profesionales. 
Cérdoba (Argentina), Edicién del autor, 1960. 425 pp. 


FicuRA, Salvatore. Principi generali di diritto del lavoro. Rocca San Casciano, 
Cappelli Editore, 1960. 375 pp. 1,500 liras. 


KaorTanoscKads, A. M., and JIusumu, P. 3. Jucyunauna mpyda 6 CCCP. Moscow, 
Iipodusyat, 1959. 80 pp. 0.75 rouble. 


A brief legal study by A. M. Kaftanovskaya and R. Z. Livshits of the 
regulations and practice of Soviet courts as regards labour discipline. 
Particular attention is devoted to the internal regulations of undertakings, 
incentives, the responsibility of workers for maintaining discipline (basic 
rules) and the procedure for examining appeals against sanctions. 


Kést, Ewald. Arbeitsrecht. Dr. Ksoll’s juristische Kurzlehrbiicher, Band 18. 
Diisseldorf, Miiller-Albrechts-Verlag, 1960. 247 pp. 9.60 marks. 


Manpower. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. J/ lavoro a 
domicilio. Rassegna del lavoro, Quaderno No. 17. Rome, 1960. 116 pp. 
250 liras. 

The first part of this booklet outlines the history of home work and its 
development. This type of work is one of the most unusual and complex of 
social phenomena, which takes many forms, and it has always commanded 
the interest of the sociologist, the economist and the jurist. The introduction 
is followed by chapters on independent home work, home work done for an 
employer, home industries, the legal definition of home work, its character- 
istics as a marginal or a principal and permanent activity, and the need for 
legislation. There follows a brief section on the evolution of Italian legisla- 
tion in this field and on the regulations designed to place the home worker on 
an equal footing with other workers. 

The second part discusses the law of 13 March 1958 relating to job 
security for the homeworker ; a decree issued by the President of the Repub- 
lic on 16 December 1959, approving the provisions for the application of 
this law ; a ministerial decree of 18 February 1960, approving the specimen 
personal control card for homeworkers ; and a ministerial decree of 24 
March 1960 specifying the categories of work which were normally done at 
home before the promulgation of the law of 13 March 1958. 

The third and last part contains four ministerial orders relating to job 
security for homeworkers and to the organisation of an employment service 
for them. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD. Personnel Procedure Manuals. 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 180. A research report from the Con- 
ference Board. New York, 1961. 123 pp. $4. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRE DE RECHERCHES DE LA FACULTE DES SCIENCES ECONOMIQUES ET 
SOCIALES DE L’UNIVERSITE DE GENEVE, Section de sociologie. Milieu 
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social et orientation de la carriéve des adolescents. Part I: Les trois der- 

niéves années de scolarité obligatoire (de 12 a 15 ans), par Roger Grrop, 

en collaboration avec Jean-Frédéric RouImL_er. Part II: Aprés le terme 

de la scolarité obligatoire : apprentissage, travail immédiat, études (de 15 

a 17 ans), par Roger Grrop, en collaboration avec Jean-Frédéric ROUILLER 

(avec le concours de Michel FLEGENHEIMER). Geneva, 1961. 193 pp. 

(both parts). 

The authors have studied the group of children born between 1 September 
1942 and 31 August 1943 and living or attending school in Geneva during 
the winter of 1958-59, in an attempt to trace the influence of their social 
and occupational background on their careers in school and after. 

The first part of the study shows how, during the last three years of 
their compulsory schooling, the children considered had split up into groups 
depending on the type of school they had chosen and on whether or not they 
had been held back to repeat one or more classes. The second part examines 
the frequency of changes from one type of school to another between the 
last primary classes and the first years of specialised study or apprenticeship, 
as well as the influence of a child’s school situation at the age of 15 on his 
career between the ages of 16 and 17. Throughout the study the group is 
analysed in accordance with social and occupational background (children 
of unskilled or skilled workers, salaried employees, etc.) so that, by re- 
grouping the data established, it is possible to trace the extent to which a 
child’s first choice of career is influenced by school situation at the age of 15, 
how far this is determined by the type of school chosen at the age of 12 or 13 
and the effect of social background on this choice of school. 

The authors conclude that the level of education of children from the 
lower income groups leaves much to be desired. 


CHRISTIAENS, Louis, in collaboration with Pierre DUBROLLE and Claude 
AMOUDRU. Médecine sociale de l’adolescent. Sa mise au travail. Préface 


de Julien Marte. Paris, G. Dein et Cile., 1960. 613 pp. 


ODIORNE, George S., and Hann, Arthur S. Effective College Recruiting. 
Report 13. Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 1961. xiv+288 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Bowen, William G. Wage Behavior in the Postwar Period. An Empirical 
Analysis. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University, Department of 
Economics, Industrial Relations Section, 1960. xiii+137 pp. 


FoGarty, M. The Just Wage. London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1961. 309 pp. 
30s. 

The author points out that there exists in Britain a broadly agreed 
approach to pay-fixing and that its assumptions—on the relation of pay to 
the value of work, on the maintenance of status, on the relation of pay to 
the national income, on pay procedures, and on compensation—correspond 
in general to those of the traditional theory of the “ just wage ”. The issues 
that remain open, he states, are technical and can be settled by reason and 
experience. 

How are the principles discovered applied in the actual practice of 
British pay-fixing ? The author states that practice invariably diverges 
somewhat from principle, and in this case the divergences are found to take 
two chief forms. 

First, there are the inevitable detailed inaccuracies of pay-fixing. 
Secondly, British wage policy has biases and incoherences of a more serious 
nature. In the first place, there are a number of practices which depart 
from the rule of equal pay for equal ability. Secondly, the rule that a worker 
should be paid according to his ability during the whole time that he is 
available for work is often broken at the level of the firm and the local 
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labour market. Thirdly, there is great confusion over status maintenance. 

Finally, the author outlines the current state of the debate on how to 
ensure that pay shall reach the maximum rate that the economy can stand 
but shall not rise above it and cause inflation. 

The main conclusion presented is that, over and above the detailed 
procedures of pay settlement, there needs to be in the economy as a whole 
and in each sector a special procedure for making broader stuctural and 
strategic decisions ; from time to time this procedure should be used to 
review the factors affecting pay more thoroughly than is possible in the 
course of ordinary day-to-day settlements. 


[ypun, JI. E. Opearuzayua 3apabomnoti naambet Ha mawuHOCmpoumesbHOM 
npednpuamuu. Moscow, Mauiru3, 1960. 179 pp. 0.61 rouble. 


Wage structures in mechanical engineering, by L. E. Gurin. 


REEs, A., assisted by Jacoss, D. P. Real Wages in Manufacturing, 1890- 
1914. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research ; Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. xvi+163 pp. $5. 

Students of the economic history of the United States have concluded 
that, with the exception of the quarter century before the First World War, 
when real wages were essentially stationary, there has been a strong and 
persistent rise in real wages in the United States. The main conclusion of 
this book is that the accepted view that real wages did not rise between 
1890 and 1914 is largely the product of faulty statistics, mainly on the cost- 
of-living side of the earlier indexes. 

First, the authors review the measures of changes in real wages presented 
in earlier writings and discuss the explanations advanced for the failure of 
real wages to rise during the period 1890-1914. Then new measures of money 
wages in manufacturing as a whole and in several manufacturing industries 
are presented, and the methods used to derive them are explained. The 
authors next discuss the construction of their cost-of-living index. Finally, 
they deal with the movement of their real wage series and discuss its relation 
to trends in productivity. 


Social Security. 


COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENYA. Survey of Unemployment. By 
A. G. DALGLEISH. Nairobi, Ministry for Labour, Social Security and 
Adult Education, 1960. 44 pp. 4s. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Social Security 
Administration, United States. A Report on Social Security Programs in 
the Soviet Union. Prepared by the U.S. team that visited the U.S.S.R. 
under the East-West Exchange Program in August-September 1958. 
Washington, 1960. x+157 pp. $1. 


THUDE, Guenter. The Workers and Their Socicl Insurance. The Social 
Insurance for Workers and Employees in >.D.R. and Its Prospects 
in the Seven-Year Plan. Berlin, Tribiine , 1961. 134 pp. 


Agriculture. 


ARDENER, Edwin and Shirley, and WarminGcton, W. A. Plantation and 
Village in the Cameroons. Some Economic and Social Studies. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xxxvi+435 pp. 

A study made at the request of the Cameroons Development Corporation, 
a body created in 1947 to run former German-owned plantations on behalf 
of the Governor of Nigeria. 

The Corporation administers 49 plantations in the regions of Victoria 
and Kumba in the Southern Cameroons, and its earnings, which have 
steadily increased since 1950, provide the Government with considerable 
resources in the form of taxes and duties. 
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The study is divided into three main parts. Part I describes the condi- 
tions of employment in the Corporation, its administrative organisation 
and wage system, the tribal nature and demographic composition of its 
labour force, and its methods of work. It gives a review of the social and 
economic aspects of the life of the plantation workers, devoting special 
attention to the highly complex and all-important problem of food. 

Part II deals with the changes which have come about in the labour force 
and includes the results of investigations made in the labour-exporting 
regions. 

Finally, Part III discusses the social, economic and demographic effects 
of immigration on the population of the Victoria region. It gives a historical 
review of the problem of the Bakweri and analyses the factors which are 
favourable or otherwise to the adaptation of the Bakweri and other village 
communities to the new social conditions created by the plantations. 


Manpunkosa, B. K. JleHescxaa onaama mpyda 6 koaxo3zax. Leningrad, JleHu3yar, 
1960. 179 pp. 0.34 rouble. 
Selected articles, edited by U. K. Malchikova, on the creation of funds 
for cash payments in kolkhozes. The purpose of this publication is to help 
the kolkhozes in the replacement of payment in kind by cash payment. 


OxankuH, K. A. IKonomuyeckan afigexmusnocmb deHewcHou onaamel mpyda 6 

KoAbx03ax. Moscow, TocnmanusyzatT, 1960. 218 pp. 0.49 rouble. 

The purpose of this book by K. A. Okhapkin is to demonstrate the eco- 
nomic efficiency of money payment in kolkhozes. Chapters are devoted to a 
description of the determination of output standards, the calculation of 
cash wages and of piece-work rates and to the problems of creating a cash 
payment fund. It 1s essentially a practical manual for the active members 
and accountants in kolkhozes. 


I1pogicow3naan paboma na cere. Moscow, Tpodusyat, 1960. 196 pp. 0.28 rouble. 

A collection of articles dealing with methods and forms of cultural and 
educational work of trade union organisations in sovkhozes. Chapters are 
devoted to such topics as the fulfilment of the Seven-Year Plan of rural 
development, improvement in welfare and cultural level of agricultural 
workers, and methods of increasing production through competitive activities. 


Banosoi, JI. B. Mescxoaxo3Hwe npouzeodcmeennoie cenzu. Moscow, Cenbxo3ru3, 

1960. 295 pp. 0.55 rouble. 

This economic analysis of the activities of inter-kolkhoz organisations, 
by D. V. Valovoy, throws light on the difficulties encountered in this respect 
and their causes, and stresses the great advantage of unification of efforts in 
several branches of production. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


SCHLIEPER, Friedrich. Die Handwerkerfachschule. Dargestellt auf Grund 
einer Erhebung des Instituts fiir Berufserziehung im Handwerk iiber 
die Handwerkerfachschulen im Lande Nordrhein-Westfalen. Cologne, 
Institut fiir Berufserziehung im Handwerk an der Universitat Koln, 
1960. 119 pp. 

At a time of great technical and economic change, vocational training in 
handicrafts as well as in other occupations is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Despite the efforts made in many countries, the need for organising 
vocational training so as to enable craftsmen to continue developing their 
professional skills is still as great as ever. The task falls mainly on schools of 
handicrafts, and the importance of such institutions is not always suffi- 
ciently appreciated. The present work goes some way towards filling this 
gap. It outlines the problems of the handicrafts school as a means of further- 
ing the vocational training of craftsmen. The study is based on experiments 
carried out in the Federal Republic of Germany, in particular in the province 
of North Rhine-Westphalia. 
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The first three chapters are introductory. The author discusses the 
handicrafts school in general, the history of its development in Germany 
and its tasks. 

The fourth and longest chapter is devoted to the problems of organising 
these schools internally. It discusses organisational problems concerning 
the student, the teacher, the curriculum and the leaving certificate. 

The fifth chapter deals with the legal provisions governing handicrafts 
schools, the factors determining choice of site, and the problems of admi- 
nistration, financing and inspection. In a final short chapter, the author 
expresses his views on the future development of handicrafts schools and 
indicates the policy which might be followed in order to enable them to face 
the important tasks awaiting them. 


SmiTH, Louis P. F. The Evolution of Agricultural Co-operation. Introduction 
by Margaret Dicspy. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1961. xii+216 pp. 25s. 
An analytical study of co-operatives from the economic point of view. 

Although, as the title indicates, the author has devoted particular attention 
to the problems of the agricultural producer, he does not neglect the other 
aspects of his subject. In this age of rapid economic development and 
technological change, the book is a valuable contribution to the study of 
co-operative theory and practice as a solution to present-day economic 
problems. The study is an interesting one, though not all of the conclusions 
reached by the author regarding the principles of the co-operative system 
can be accepted without reserve. 
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Maintenance and Repair 
of Motor Vehicles 


A Practical Instruction Manual 


A profusely illustrated manual, originally prepared in connection 
with a Technical Assistance project for the Asian region and now 
offered for sale to the public in response to demands from various 
countries. 

Part I, which is for the information of drivers, describes in detail 
the parts of a motor vehicle (springs, shock absorbers, universal 
joints, exhaust pipes, steering, tyres, cooling system, battery, 
plugs) and gives simple instructions for their upkeep, explains, 
among other things, how the engine works, the action of the carburet- 
tor and petrol pump, why lubrication is necessary and how it is 
carried out in the engine, the operation of the ignition system, the 
use of the gauges fitted to the instrument panel and how to start the 
engine and correct starting and running faults, and gives advice on 
servicing the vehicle and on loading. 

Part II, which is for the information of mechanics, gives detailed 
instructions for tuning up and for overhauling the engine, the 
petrol system, the brake system, the transmission, the steering 
assembly and the electrical services (checking, testing and repairing 
generators, regulators, starter motors and their circuits, focusing 
headlamps, reading wiring diagrams, tracing and locating faults in 
electrical services and wiring). 

At the end of each section in both Parts I and II a series of 
questions is given by which progress can be assessed. Blank pages 
are also provided to enable additional information to be recorded. 

Part III contains general information on dismantling, cleaning, 
inspection and assembling, conversion tables of the British, American 
and metric systems of weights and measures and a glossary of 
terms. 


366 pages, including index Price : $3 ; 18s. 


N.B. This volume does not form part of the regular series of I.L.O. publications 
covered by the inclusive subscription. 
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Systems of Social Security 


A series of handbooks on national systems of social security 
prepared by governments according to a plan drawn up by the 
International Labour Office. 

The series presents, for each country, the social security legisla- 
tion and the administrative practice in sufficient detail for the reader 
to understand how the system works. The uniform plan makes it 
easy to compare the different ways in which national systems attain 
similar objectives. The terms and classification used in the plan are 
designed to contribute to the development of a recognised metho- 
dology of social security. 

The plan of the handbooks was devised to enable governments 
to include in the description of their national systems all schemes 
which protect the whole population, the gainfully occupied popula- 
tion and their dependants, or other special groups, in respect of 
maternity, child maintenance, medical care, maintenance of com- 
munity health, incapacity for work, unemployment, old age, funeral 
and death of the breadwinner. 


The following volumes have been issued in this series : 


New Zealand. 


Prepared by the New Zealand Government. 
67 pages Price : 40 cents ; 2s. 


United States. 


Prepared by the United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 
106 pages Price : 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 


Great Britain. 

Prepared by the United Kingdom Ministries of Pensions and 
National Insurance and of Health. 
73 pages Price : 60 cents ; 3s. 6d. 
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Subscription Rates and Prices 


I. International Labour Review. 

Monthly. Articles on economic and social topics. A statistical supplement 
gives information on employment, unemployment, wages, consumer prices, etc. 
Annual subscription : $6.00, £1 16s. Price per number : 60 cents, 3s. 6d. 


II. Industry and Labour. 

Issued twice a month. Information concerning the activities of the I.L.O. and 
current events in the field of industrial relations, employment, migration, conditions 
of work, social security and the activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Annual subscription : $5.00, £1 10s. Price per number : 25 cents, Is. 6d. 


Ill. Legislative Series. 

Issued in instalments every two months. A collection in English of labour 
laws and regulations from many countries. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, £2 5s. Individual texts at varying prices. 


IV. Year Book of Labour Statistics. 
Employment, hours of work, wages, prices, migration, etc. Published at the 


end of each year. 
Price : paper, $5.00, £1 10s. ; cloth, $6.00, £1 16s. 


V. Official Bulletin. 

Issued at irregular intervals. Official documents and information concerning 
the International Labour Organisation, including the texts adopted by its annual 
Conference and other meetings. Annual subscription : $2.00, 12s. 


VI. Minutes of the Governing Body. 
Published session by session. Annual subscription: $5.00, £1 10s. 


VII. Documents of the International Labour Conference. 

Reports prepared for each item on the agenda of the annual Conference. 
Record of Proceedings, including committee reports and decisions adopted. 
Annual subscription : $10.00, £3. Individual documents at varying prices. 


VIII. The International Labour Code 1951. 
A systematic arrangement of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference with appendices and notes. In two volumes. 
Price : $10.00, £3. 
IX. Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 
At varying prices. 
X. Other Publications. 
Practical manuals, international works of reference, etc. 
At varying prices. 


Inclusive subscription to all I.L.0. publications : per year, $50.00 ; £15 


Publications and catalogues may be obtained from the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, or from any of its Field Offices, 
Branch Offices or National Correspondents 








CORRESPONDENTS 
(Concluded) 


Belgium: Mr. J. FArcHamps, 58 rue Belliard, Brussels (“ Interlab Bruxelles "; Tel. 11 57 92). 


Bolivia: Mr. R. Caprices Rico, Edificio Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 3.** piso, La Paz 
(“ Interlab La Paz ”; Tel. 3436, Int. 19). 


Bulgaria: Mr. A. MINTCHEFF, rue Zanko Zerkovski 30, Sofia 21. 

Ceylon: Mr. C. B. KUMARASINHA, Dept. of Labour, P.O. Box 575, Colombo. 

Chile: Mr. Jaime ILLANEs Epwarps, Ahumada 236, oficina 518, Santiago (Tel. 67991). 
China: Mr. Ching-Ping Yip, P.O. Box 4200, Taipeh, Taiwan (Formosa) (“ Interlab Taipeh ”). 


Costa Rica: Mr. Guillermo PADILLA Castro, avenida Tercera 372, San José (Apartado 2134; 
“ Interlab San José”; Tel. J 4810). 


Czechoslovakia: Mr. Jiti Fiscuer, UTK-Klementinum, Prague I. 
Ecuador: Mr. V. Gabriel Garcés, Asuncién 409, Quito (“ Interlab Quito ”). 
Greece: Mr. A. TRIANTAFYLOU, Thiras 49, Athens (Tel. 532450). 


Haiti: Mr. L. Max Foucuarp, Bureau du travail, rue de la Révolution, Port-au-Prince (“ Interlab 
Port-au-Prince Haiti ”). 


Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, 9 rue Saidi, avenue Simetri Nezami, Teheran (“ Interlab Teheran ”: 
Tel. 32967). 


Ireland: Mr. John HAuGHEY, 29 Kildare Street, Dublin 2 (Tel. 62743). 


Israel: Mr. E. MARGALIT, Ministry of Labour, Jerusalem (“ E, Margalit Interlab Jerusalem Israel ”; 
Tel. 62341-7). 


Lebanon: Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur général, Office du développement social, Boite postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“ Interlab Beyrouth ”; Tel. 80080-80089). 


Liberia: Mr. A. D. WiLson, Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Monrovia. 


Netherlands: Mr. T. M. PELLINKHOF, Ministerie van Sociale Zaken, Zeestraat 73, The Hague 
(“ Soza The Hague ”; Tel. 18 32 20). 


Norway: Mr. K. SALVESEN, Sosialdepartementet, Akersgaten 42, Oslo Dep. (“ Interlab Oslo”; 
Tel. 417 800). 


Pakistan: Mr. Muhammad AsLam, Block 17, Pakistan Secretariat, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”), 
Philippines: Mr. Juan L. LANTING, Room 507, Burke Building, Escolta, Manila (“ Interlab Manila ”). 
Poland: Mr. H. ALTMAN, Ulica Parkowa 13-17, Warsaw. 

Portugal: Mr. A. Gomes d’ALMENDRA, Rua D. Jodo V, 29-3.° E., Lisbon (Tel. 68 17 31). 


El Salvador: Miss ROSA PERALTA, Primera Calle Poniente 729, San Salvador (“ Interlab San 
Salvador ”; Tel. 3358). 


Spain: Mr. Luis Arroyo, Isaac Peral-Limite 5, Madrid (“ Interlab Madrid,”). 
Thailand: Mr. M. DULYACHINDA, Phya Anuraks 152, Pejburi Road, Bangkok. 
Turkey: Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 


Uruguay: Mr. Rogelio CHERONI SAN ROMAN, Instituto Nacional del Trabajo, calle San José 1068, 
Montevideo (Casilla de correo 159; “ Interlab Montevideo ”; Tel. 9 39 52). 


Venezuela: Mr. Boris BUNIMOV ParRA, Edificio San Mauricio, Santa Capilla a Mijares 26, Caracas 
(“ Interlab Caracas ”; Tel. 812 726). 


Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko Pesic, Jugoslovenska nacionalna komisija za Medjunarodnu organizaciju 
rada, zgrada Saveznog izvrsnog veéa, Belgrade, 2. 


Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning the publications (requests 
for information, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to the International Labour Office in Geneva 
(Editorial Division). 
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Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ”; Tel. 32 62 00 
and 32 80 20). 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17 N.Y., U.S.A. (“ Interlabor Newyork ”; Tel. Oxford 7-0150). 


(Limited distribution only; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Branch 
Office.) 


FIELD OFFICES 


Africa: 1.L.0. African Field Office, Private Mail Bag No. 2331, Lagos Post Office, Lagos, Nigeria 
(“ Interlab Lagos ”). 

Asia: I.L.O. Asian Field Office, P.O. Box 4, Bangalore, Mysore State, India (“ Interlab Bangalore ”; 
Tel. 2762). 

(Orders for publications in India should be addressed to the New Delhi Branch Office.) 

Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean: Centro de Accién de la Oficina Internacional del 
Trabajo, Edificio América (B, 10.° piso), avenida Judrez 42, México 1, D.F., Mexico (Apartado 
postal 8636; “ Cedeac México ”; Tel. 12 26 78), 

South America: Centro de Accién de la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo para América del Sur, 
avenida Arequipa 173, Lima, Peru (Apartado postal 3638; “ Centrac Lima ”; Tel. 32860 and 45871). 
Near and Middle East: Centre d’action du Bureau international du Travail pour le Proche- et le 
Moyen-Orient, Liileciler caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul, Turkey (“ Interlab Istanbul ”; Tel. 49 18 32 
and 44 13 42). 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Argentina: Mr. H. Ruiz Moreno, avenida Presidente R. Saenz Pefia 615 (piso 7.°), Buenos Aires 
(“ Interlab Buenos Aires ”; Tel. 34-4943), 

Brazil: Mr. Pericles pe SouZA MONTEIRO, Reparticdo Internacional do Trabalho, Edificio do 
Ministério do Trabalho, 2.° andar, salas 216 a 220, avenida Presidente Antonio Carlos 251, Rio 
de Janeiro, Estado da Guanabara (“ Interlab Rio de Janeiro ”; Tel. 42-0455). 

Canada: Mr. Arthur H. Brown, Room 307, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab 
Ottawa ”; Tel. CE 3-9182). 

France: Mrs. A. JouHAux, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII¢ (“ Interlab Paris ”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 

Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Ser, Hohenzollernstrasse 21, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 62322 and 64322). 

India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 

Italy: Mr. P. P. FANo, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 

Japan: Mr. Y. Sakuralt, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan SapTCHIKOv, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 

United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El MARAGHI, 1 Talaat Harb Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(“ Interlab Cairo ”; Tel. 25881). 

United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrppin-Evans, K.C.M.G., C.B., 38-39 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab London S.W.1 ”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States: Mr. Ralph WriGut, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washing- 
ton ”; Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHARP, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 

Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebaude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 


(Continued overleaf) 











